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February 

WATSON LAKE — Kiki Bird Days 

FARO — Ice Worm Squirm 
WHITEHORSE — Frostbite Folk Festival — 
Sourdough Rendezvous 


March 

CARMACKS — Winterlude 
DAWSON CITY — Spring Carnival 
MAYO — Winter Carnival 

ELSA — Annual Winter Carnival 


May 


DAWSON CITY — Break-up Drama Festival 


June 


WHITEHORSE — Annual Highland 
Games — Dog Show 


July 


DAWSON CITY — Music Festival — Inter- 
national Midnight Dome Race 


August 


DAWSON CITY — Discovery Days 
WATSON LAKE — Discovery Days 


FARO — Fireweed Festival 
WHITEHORSE — Kiwanis Horticultural and 
Hobby Show 


September 


DAWSON CITY — International Outhouse 
Race 


For further information contact: 
TOURISM YUKON. 

Box 2703, Whitehorse, Yukon 
Phone: (403) 667-5340 


Rca 


More than 
your average 
vacation 


History and 
wide open spaces 


Welcome to the Yukon. 

It’s not exactly your average 
holiday area. It’s full of those 
wide open spaces you keep 
hearing about but never seem to 
find. In fact, most of the time 
you'll be hard pressed to find 
anything resembling civilization. 

For those who love nature, 
fishing and photography, it’s 

_ hard to imagine where you could 
find a place you could love more. 
The Yukon has everything, from 
the world’s smallest desert at 
Carecross to North America’s 
highest national park to arctic 
tundra to lakes, small and large, 

which number in the thousands. 

__ The angler will hardly be able 
to control him or herself, moving 

from one stream to the next, 

stopping intermittently at lakes, 
and finding the arctic grayling, 
one of nature’s great gaming fish 
and a gourmet’s delight at dinner, 
at the end of the line. 


For you who just want to get 
away from it all, where else 
would you go but out into the 
wilderness of the Yukon where 
you can park yourself for days at 
a time and never see another 
soul, 


And you'll hear about the 
history. The Yukon is an odd 
combination of historical 


references. Most of what you 
will see concerns relatively 
recent history, within the last 100 
years, but in the far north, near a 
village called Old Crow, ar- 
cheologists have discovered the 
oldest remains of prehistoric 
man to be found in North 
America, dating back over 
150,000 years. 


But you'll hear a bit about the 
explorers who spent the 19th 
‘century mapping the Yukon and 
setting up trading posts, and 
you'll hear a lot about the gold 
rush. . 


_Oh yes. The 1898 Klondike 
Gold Rush. It was such an event. 
The discovery of gold in the north 
in 1896 prompted people to start 
spending money around the 
globe, ending the depression that 
had made life difficult in the 
latter part of the 1800’s and 
sending the world into a period of 
prosperity that ended only with 
the great crash of 1929. 

But the real story happened 
here in the Yukon. Right from the 


Sere es 
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See 


STILL DRESSED IN WINTER COATS, two mountain goats graze in Kluane Na- 


Welcome to the Yukon 


tional Park. Spotting these animals while visiting the Yukon Is just one small’ 
part of fully appreciating the virtually untouched wilderness wonderland that is 


the Yukon. 


start, the irresistable pull of heading for the Klondike was a 


Klondike gold exerted it’s in- 


fluence on men and women of all 
ranks and stations of life 
throughout North America and 
beyond. 

Perhaps an old Yukoner, Roy 
Minter, described it best a few 
years ago when he said, ‘“‘What 
rip-roaring days they were. 
Perhaps not half as bad as we 
have been told — or half as good 
as we would like to believe. 

But good or bad, we know that 


‘The Grand Tour—a 
highway trip thru Yukon 


The Grand Tour of the Yukon, 
described as ‘‘an experience no 
motorist can ever forget” is a 
1,436-km trip that covers three of 
the five major highways in the 
Yukon and will even take the 
driver into the easternmost 
regions of Alaska. 

It can be done easily in three 
days, but, as they say, “Only a 
fool rushes through a banquet.’’ 

Your journey starts at 
Whitehorse, the capital city of 
this territory that covers twice 
the area of the British Isles. 


WHITEHORSE — 


A modern city of almost 
16,000, Whitehorse has only been 
in existence since i896 and was 
named as the capital of the 
Yukon in 1953. 

Today it is a modern city 
which offers the visitor nothing 
less than a good variety of up-to- 
‘date conveniences normally 


“expected -in’ a” community’ of «a «goods could'be transported to and 


larger size. 


Campgrounds can be found 
further away from the city 
centre. There are half a dozen 
private and government cam- 
pgrounds in and around the town 
and at Marsh Lake, 80 km south 
of the city on the Alaska High- 
way, and Lake Laberge, 80 km 
north on the Klondike Highway. 

There are also several hotels 
and motels for those who require 
them, and extra conveniences 
include laundromats, four major 
grocery outlets, two movie 
theatres, restaurants a wide 
selection of gas stations for those 
who carry credit cards for one 
and not the other, book stores and 
several department stores. 


KLONDIKE HIGHWAY 


It was this road, built in the 
early 1950s that truly ended the 
riverboat era. When it was 
completed, people could drive in 
and out of Dawson City, and 


from Whitehorse in a fraction of 


the time it took a boat to carry 
them along the Yukon River. 

The Klondike Highway turns 
off the Alaska Highway just 13 
km north of Whitehorse, then 
takes the visitor along 536 km of 
gravel road through the Nor- 
denskjold, Stewart and Pelly 
river valleys and finally into the 
fabled Klondike River valley 
itself. 


There are a few small com- — 


munities along the way. Visitor: 
can stop at Carmacks, Pelly 
Crossing and Stewart Crossing to 
refuel, eat or souvenir hunt. 

At Carmacks, the visitor can 
venture up the Campbell High- 
way to Faro, but that’s another 
circuit tour that can be taken and 
is a sidetrip from the Grand Tour. 

At Stewart Crossing, another 
side trip would be the journey 
into the mining communities. of 
Mayo, Keno and Elsa, considered 
by some to be located in the most 
beautifully peaceful country in 


tough, hard slugging match for 
those brave men and women who 
entered an unknown land to 
search for the end of the rainbow. 

Their odyssey had all the 
elements of Homer’s epic poem. 
It was man against nature. Man 
against man. Man against 
himself. And it was man sear- 
ching for gold in a land of 
shimmering beauty.”’ 

From around the globe they 
came. 40,000 strong when they 
finally reached Dawson City, but 
those were the survivors that had 
been weeded out of the hundreds 
of thousands who had actually 
started the journey. 

It was the last great gold rush 
that the world has ever seen. It 
wasn’t the biggest or the richest, 
but it certainly had more impact 
on the world, newly introduced to 
modern methods of com- 
munication and transportation 
which would carry the message 
faster and move more people 
than ever before, than any 
previous event like it. 

The Yukon is a land of big 
events, After the gold rush the 
airplane came in the form of the 
U.S. Army flight from New York 
City to Nome, Alaska, the first 
such long-distance flight in North 
American history by one of the 
world’s first air borne armed 
forces. 

A few years later a small 
airline was started to carry mail 
in from the south. From such 
small roots grew the company 
now known as CP Air, an in- 
ternational carrier that moves 
millions of people each year. 

And the Northwest Staging 
Route. A string of airports 
through the Yukon which ser- 


during the lend-lease program 
during the early days of World 
War Two. , 

How can we forget the Alaska 
Highway — the nine-month 
miracle. A-2400 km. road pushed 
through some of the continents 
most stubborn natural barriers 
by the American and Canadian 
Army to provide protection to 
Alaska when it was invaded in 
1943. 

And now, the Alaska Highway 
Gasline — stil] not completed, it 
will be the most expensive and 
biggest pipeline construction job 
in history. - 

But, that’s just history. Just 
events that are performed by 
man and, for some reason, they 
never really seem to make any 
real impact on the territory. 

Once again we return to Roy 
Minter to help explain why the 
north seems to keep on being the 
north despite what man’s history 
will try to do to it. 

“I think the spell of the Yukon 
is rooted in the past, the history, 
the color, the romance of the 
Klondike Gold Rush. 

But it’s also in its streams, its 
rivers and its mountains. It’s in 
its hospitality. It’s in the warmth 
of the people. It’s in the buzz of 
summer — when the aspens 
quiver in the soft underfoot. It’s 
in the northern lights when they 
flash and flutter...just inches 
away...just beyond your grasp. 

And it’s in the silence. 

The spell of the North. It 
covers the land like a magic 
parka. 

And once you have felt it, you 
are never quite the same again.”’ 

Once again, welcome to the 
north. 

Enjoy our wide open spaces. 
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Grand tour 
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the entire territory. 

Campgrounds line the entire 
route beckoning to the traveller 
who wants to take part in the 
solitude that only a night spent in 
the Yukon wilderness can give. It 
is not uncommon to come across 
wildlife on the sides of the road or 
to have your camp visited in the 
dark of night by one of the 
territory’s wilderness 
inhabitants, 

Among the historical sights to 
be seen are the infamous Five 
Finger Rapids. This was the last 
major barrier for the gold 
rushers to pass before the last 
dash to Dawson City. Only one 
safe channel still exists through 
the rapids, and it still offers a 
good challenge to the canoists 
who dare try it. 

At the end of the road is 
Dawson City. Once the final 
objective of hundreds of 
thousands of gold seekers in 1896 
and called the Paris of the North 
it was, in 1898, the largest city 
north of San Francisco and west 
of Winnipeg and had a population 
in excess of 30,000. 

The road itself is generally in 
excellent condition, with a 
combination of clay, gravel and 
calcium cloride spread by the 
graders of the territorial 
government’s highway main- 
tenance crews helping to con- 
vince some drivers that they are 
actually driving on pavement. 


Yukon Indian Days 
July 31- Aug. 2, 1981 


DAWSON CITY 


Today, only 950 people live in 
this community which was the 
object of so much attention at the 
turn of the century. 

Only 240 km south of the 
Arctic Circle, it was once an 
array of elaborate hotels, 
theatres and dance halls that 
were the training grounds for 
personalities like Klondike Kate, 
Diamond Tooth Gertie and Alex 
Pantages and frequented by not 
only the gold seekers, but also the 
merely curious like author Jack 
London and later poet Robert 
Service. 

Projected motion pictures 
were only three years old in 1898, 
but that didn’t stop Dawson from 
having several movie theatres as 
well as telephone service, run- 
ning water, steam heating and 
electricity. 

From its founding, it was the 
seat of government for this far- 
flung territory of Canada until 
1953, when it became apparent 
that Whitehorse was a more 
strategic site for that honor. 

Now it is mostly fallen into 
disarray and disuse, but, for its 
size, Dawson has more to offer 
visitors than any other place on 
the continent. 

Visitors can stay in the 
government campgrounds 
located 20 km south of town 
across the highway from the 
airport or across the Yukon 
River. The latter is reached by a 


at Minto — 45 miles north of Carmacks 


— 25 miles south of Pelly Crossing 


*Elders Give-away 


* Native Games & Dances 
*Northern Games Competition 
* Arts & Crafts Display & Sale 
*Children’s Sports Day 


government-run ferry from 
Dawson and puts the visitor 
within walking distance of the 
riverboat graveyard downstream 
from the former gold rush 
capital. 

A privately owned cam- 
pground is located in the centre of 
town, which allows the visitor to 
park the vehicle and walk to most 
of the historical sites. 

Only Bonanza Creek, with the 
Number Four Dredge, once the 
largest wooden-hulled dredging 
vessel in the world and now being 
partially restored, and Eldorado 
Creek cannot be reached by foot. 

The Midnight Sun Dome, so- 
named because from there on 
June 21 each year the sun can be 
seen setting and rising within the 
two hours around midnight, has a 
spectacular view of the city and 
the surrounding. area including 
the Ogilvie- Mountains to the 
north and the Yukon River, both 
aorth and south. 


TOP OF THE WORLD 
HIGHWAY : 


The ferry, which crosses the 
Yukon River from Dawson, 
operates 24 hours a day and 
doesn’t cost anything for drivers 
to take their vehicles across. 
From the landing on the west side 
of the river, the driver will 
climb...and climb...and climb. 
Eventually there is nowhere left 
that isn’t down, then the road 
twists and turns along the tops of 
the mountains, dipping only 
occasionally into the tree line. 

All around is the spectacular 


beauty. of the northern moun- 
tains, some still capped with 
snow in the heat of summer. 

There are few service stations 
along the way. Boundary, just a 
few miles past the customs and 
immigration checkpoint at the 
U.S.-Canada border, is the first 
one, almost 139 km from Dawson. 

Once across the border, the 
narrow gravel road is called the 
Taylor Highway, and the only 
other community to be seen is 
Chicken, where one = small 
ramshackle building houses the 
grocery store, garage and 
Chicken Creek Saloon. 


After entering Alaska — and 
don’t forget there’s a two hour 
time change from the Yukon — 
the highway begins to drop, 
eventually dipping down to stay 
below the treeline and emerging 
from wilderness to re-join the 
Alaska Highway at Tetlin Junc- 
tion. 

From here the visitor can turn 
west and head farther into 
Alaska, or turn east and continue 
the Grand Tour back into the 
Yukon. 


ALASKA HIGHWAY 


On the American side of the 


border the Alaska Highway is~ 


paved, but very narrow and 
tortuous. On the Canadian side, it 
is gravel, but wider and 
straighter. 

Beaver Creek is the site for 
Canadian customs and the first 
Yukon community since Dawson 
City. Once again, don’t forget the 
two-hour time change. 


SKOOKUM . 
ad) 


FRIENDSHIP CENTIRE 


Hospitality Centre 


—serving Mocse Stew 
& Bannock 


at $4.00 per serving 


On Friday, June 19th 


Hosted by the Carmacks 
& Pelly Indian Bands 


Friday, July 17th 
Friday, Aug. 21st | 
11:30 - 2 p.m. on all days 


Join us! 
at 3rd & Alexander 


ABSOLUTELY NO ALCOHOL 
OR DRUGS ALLOWED 


SheVICE ENTRE FOR ALL PEOPLE IN THE YUKON By) —————— 


Here there is an RCMP 
station, information centre and 
ambulance service along with a 
grocery store, hotel and service 
station. 


For most of the next 350 km, 
the visitor will see sights that will 
never be forgotten as the road 
parallels the boundary of Kluane 
National Park with the 
magnificent St. Elias Mountains 
on one side of the road and a 
series of spectacular lakes on the 
other. 3 


And finally there is Haines 
Junction, a mere 160 km west of 
Whitehorse, where the Kluane 
Park headquarters are located. 
Also in ‘the Junction’ can be 
found service stations, 
restaurants, cocktail lounges, an 
RCMP station, hotels, grocery 
stores and a post office. 


From here the visitor can 
return to States by driving to 
Haines, Alaska, along a wide 
gravel highway that skirts the 
eastern side of the park, or 
continue south to Whitehorse and 
the end of the Grand Tour. 


But that’s not all there is to 
see. 


There are dozens of smaller 
tours that the visitor can take and 
a couple of bigger ones, too, so 
stick around. Take a break and 
relax a little in Whitehorse. 


There’s a lot more sights to see 
and more places to go, and they 
just keep on getting better and 
better and better. 


feces 


ES 


YUKON RIVER CRUISE on board the M.V. Schwatkatakes the 
visitor through the Miles Canyon area daily while your guide ex- 


DON ACORN'S 
GULF SERVICE 


“Your friendly Gulf Service” 


667-4003 


Open 7 days a week 


eGULF GAS & OIL PRODUCTS 


with 


eBATTERIESeFULL SELF-SERVICE 
eCOMPLETE LINE OF TIRES 
__ INCLUDING RADIALS 
MECHANICAL REPAIRSeDIESEL 
eTOW TRUCK & BOOSTER SERVICE 


eCLEAN REST ROOMS:eACORN’S MUFFLER SHOP 


MOBIL 
MASTERCHARGE 


—credit cards accepted— 


4211 - 4th Avenue 


GULF 
CHARGEX 


plains the history of the 
Whitehorse Dam. 
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deadly rapids, now tamed by the 
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A walking view 
of Whitehorse 


By IRIS WARNER 
There are a few things that hit 
you right off: the log skyscrap- 
pers, the MacBride Museum, the 
S.S. Klondike, the White Pass 
depot. 


But first, take time to rest, 


eat, wash and clean up, then join 
me in a trip around Whitehorse. 
It’s a hard place to show off. 
Quite spread out and varied, with 
intriquing possibilities for drives, 
walks, sight-seeing and en- 
tertainment, 

Not only is this the capital of 
the Yukon Territory, but it is also 
home for two-thirds of its 
population — about 16,000. One 
reason for living in Whitehorse 
with all that good real estate 
around is partly a matter of 
climate (Whitehorse is con- 
sidered the Yukon banana belt, 
but usually only during the 
winter, when temperatures 
elsewhere are ranging about -40 
ér -50, and Whitehorse is a 
comparatively balmy -20 — 
almost T-shirt weather) and 
partly because of the number of 
jobs available. 

Particularly appealing about 
this city, in this land of isolation, 


_.is» the. fact that Whitehorse. is - 


possibly the easiest northern 
community to get in and out of. 

Regular flights connect 
Whitehorse to. Inuvik in the north, 
Yellowknife in the east and 
Edmonton and Vancouver in the 
south, along with just about every 
other smaller Yukon community 
and a few northern British 
Columbia towns. 

Downtown Whitehorse is on 
the banks of the Yukon River, 
along which we can travel to 
Dawson City by canoe or power 
boat and even into the depths of 
Alaska. 


It is also on the Alaska High- 
way, running north to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, or south to Dawson 
Creek, B.C., and beyond. 

There’s a railway, too. 
Whitehorse has been the 
Canadian terminus for the White 
Pass & Yukon Route since 1900. 
Daily trains connect the Yukon 
capital with Skagway, Alaska, 
and the Pacific coastal ferry 
fleets, 

Although the dominant area is 
the downtown, Whitehorse is the 
largest small city in Canada, with 
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Whitehorse 
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a total area of 413 km2, most of 
which is unpopulated bush.lands. 

Certain parts of the city aren’t 
so old, City Hali, which features a 
prize-winning wood-veneer 
mural depicting Whitehorse 
history, and MacBride Museum 
were both built in 1967 as part of 
Canada’s centennial 
celebrations. 

The museum, built out of logs 
with a sod roof, is open daily 
through the summer. 

The original museum was 
started in the old government 
telegraph building which is still 
located in one corner of the 
compound. Inside the new 
structure one can find literally 
thousands of photographs, a 
northern wildlife showcase and 
small artifacts from northern 
gold rush homes. 

In the yard is retired railroad 
equipment and defunct highway 
building machinery along with a 
trapper’s meat cache, Sam 
McGee’s Cabin and numerous 
other historical items. 

- And sightseeing isn’t the only 
pastime in town. The avid golfer 
need not leave his clubs at home 
when he ventures north. He can 
take a little side trip on the 
Carcross Road to the Annie Lake 
Golf and Country Club, about 40 
km southeast of Whitehorse, and 


The Paris 
of the 


North; then 


and now 


They've been predicting the 
death of Dawson City for over 60 
years now. It was, after all,’ 
another boom town born of a gold 
rush, and there are enough ghost 
town skeletons moldering 
throughout the country to prove 
their point, 

But Dawson won’t go away. In 
fact, comes the summer season, 
it is livelier than ever as more 
and more people come from the 

_ Test of the world to see the city 
where all the excitement took 
place. 

For Dawson is something 
special. It was once called the 
Paris of the North, the 
destination of the fabulous 
Klondike gold stampede of 1897- 
98. It exploded from a few dozen 

' tents to a crazy, giddy town of 
over 30,000 people — people like 
Klondike Kate, Diamond Tooth 
Gertie, Alex Pantages, Arizona 
Charlie Meadows, Big Alex 
MacDonald and the King of the 
Klondike, Joe Boyle. 

There were. moving pictures, 
steam heat, a telephone system. 
There were newspapers hotels, 
theatres, libraties} 


hack out a good 18 holes — but 
watch out for the gopher holes 


.which have devoured copious 


numbers of golf balls. 

There’s Marsh Lake, about 40 
km south of Whitehorse on the 
Alaska Highway, with _ sandy 
beaches and relatively warm 
waters. 

Takhini Hot Springs, about 30 
km north of Whitehorse on the 
Klondike Highway, is a visitors’ 
paradise offering camping sites, 
horse rides, hiking trails, cabins 
anda hot pool in which to rest the 
weary bones. 

The M.V. Schwatka is a 
riverboat that will take you on a 
three-hour trip from Schwatka 
Lake, the Yukon’s largest 
manmade body of water created 
when the Whitehorse hydro dam 
was built in 1959, up the Yukon 
River, through the infamous 
Miles Canyon and beyond. 

You can walk across Miles 
Canyon on the Robert Lowe 
suspension bridge and wander on 
a hiking trail system-designed for 
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the not-to-ambitious walker. 
Below the canyon is the hydro 
dam, which tamed the wild 
waters of the Miles Canyon and 
the Whitehorse rapids when it 
was built. On the shore below the 
dam is the world’s longest 
woouen fish ladder, designed to 
enable the salmon to bypass the 
dam in the course of their 
migration. When the fish are 
running, usually in August, there 
is a viewing window in the side of 
the ladder through which you can 
watch the fish go by. 

Fishing and boating are in- 
credibly popular pastimes for 
Yukoners, and some of the lakes 
around Whitehorse — and there 
are lots of them — have been 
stocked with rainbow trout in 
addition to their native grayling 
and lake trout. Some of the lakes 
have such good feed in them that 
the fish will ignore the bait you 
dangle. 

But don’t forget to buy your 
angling license, or the fisheries 
officer may want to take away 


—— 


MON. — SAT. 
8 A.M.-8 P.M. 


SUN. & 
HOLIDAYS 


Hours: 7:30 - 9 p.m. Weekdays 
9 - 6:00 Sundays and holiday 
— Fishermen & Campers — 
FREE ICE CUBES with 
gas purchase 
* FOLLSERWICE AT SELF-SER\ 


your catch, your tackle and some 
of the paperwork in your wallet. 

Informative and. 
knowledgable guides can bring 
you back into historical 
Whitehorse when you venture 
aboard the S.S. Klondike. One of 
only three remaining riverboats 
(along with one in Carcross and 
another in Dawson City), it has 
been restored to the grandeur of 
its former glory and is now an 
admission-free historical site. 

The Log Church Museum is 
also a historical site. It was the 
original Anglican Church built in 
the Yukon in 1901 and was the 
church attended by Robert 
Service when he -was a 
Whitehorse resident. 

The log skyscrappers, though 
not historical, are totally novel in 
their concept. Built in 1943 by a 
local contractor, they are 


possibly the world’s largest 
concentration of multi-story log 
cabins: 

The T.C, Richards building is 
the former home of a Whitehorse 
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businessman and now houses the 
Whitehorse Chamber of Com- 
merce (good for visitors in- 
formation) and other community 
organizations. 

Magazine and book stores run 
rampant with Yukon, and nor- 
thern publications as well as the 
latest Outside news, sports and 
general information magazines 
and newspapers. 

There are two movie theatres, 
showing the latest film features, 
a library and an archives that is a 
wealth of historical information 
about the territory and a film 
centre. 

All in all, there’s not really 
much that Whitehorse doesn’t 
have, except maybe eight-lane 
freeways and massive concrete 
buildings crowding together to 
give you that closed-in city 
feeling, that you couldn’t find 
anywhere else. It’s all part of that 
Yukon attitude of trying to make 
everyone who visits, feel right at 
home in the wide open spaces of 
the North. : 


667-6103 


LP eee 


KODA RES 
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The mural can be be viewed from the stairway leading from the 


WHITEHORSE CITY HALL was a Centennial project in 1967. In- 
front doors to the City Council chambers. 


side is a prize winning mural depicting the history of the city. 


SS 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT THE STRATFORD 


667-4243 TELEX 036-8-362 WHITEHORSE, Y.T. 
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Dawson 
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whore houses. There ‘were 
sternwheelers crowding the 
waterfront off-loading French 
gowns, vintage wines, cigars, 
dance hall girls and yet more 
men seeking gold. 

Teams of horses dragged 
through the mud streets, dogs 
barked, sawmills whirred and, in 
the hills beyond, there was the 
smoke of a thousand fires as men 
tore up the country and ‘mucked’ 
for gold. 

Dawson’s heyday lasted just 
slightly more than a year, but in 
that year the name Klondike 
became known throughout the 
world. And on Aug. 17 each year 
(or the nearest weekend to it), 
Yukoners celebrate Discovery 
Day to mark the fabulous 
beginning (that was the day in 
1896 that George Carmacks first 
found gold on Rabbit Creek, later 
to be called Bonanza Creek). 

But Aug. 17 isn’t the only time 
to visit Dawson. In fact, many 
people prefer its normal peaceful 
atmosphere when there is a lot of 
time to walk around and dream 
up the past. And lots to see and 


0. 

It’s sometimes not too hard to 
imagine what it was once like in 
the old boom-town of Dawson 
City. 

Visitors can easily take a trip 
into the past by entering just a 
few of the structures in the city 
that have been restored by Parks 
Canada. d 

There’s the S.S. Keno, a 
national historic site, where a 
guide will take you through the 
wheelhouse, the cabins, the boiler 
room and the ballroom, 
describing how hundreds of 
similiar boats once plied the river 
from Whitehorse ta Nome, 
Alaska, all of them sfriving to 
cope with the flow of people and 
supplies in and out of Dawson. 

The Dawson Museum is 


housed in the former territorial © 


administration building, which 
was the centre of activity for the 
Yukon government and the 
location of federal government 
offices and courts for almost 50 
years. Nowit harbors a collection 
of artifacts that range from 
remnants of the first men in 
North America almost 150,000 
years ago to the steam engines of 
the short-lived Klondike Railway 
in the early 1900s. 

The Commissioners 
Residence, built in 1901, is a rare 

refinished example of late Vic- 
torian architecture and a 
reminder of the affluence that 
once abounded in the glory days 
of the gold rush. 

Robert Service’s Cabin was 
home to the world famous poet 
for almost 10 years. It was in this 
small, well preserved and 
refurnished log structure that 
Service wrote the poems that 
would later enable him to quit his 
job as a bank clerk when his 
earning from the royalties on his 
books. exceeded the bank 
manager’s salary. Now the! 
Klondike Visitors Association has’ 


a resident ghost who gives guided’ 


tours and readings of his poetry 
twice a day. 

The Palace Grand Theatre, al. 
opera housé first raised 1 in 1898, | 


THE PALACE GRAND was originally bullt auring the gold rush. It was torn down and 
duplicated In 1961 and is now the home of a summer musical vaudeville revue. 


world premiere of the broadway 
musical Foxy. Guided tours take 
the visitor into the boudoir of the‘ 
notorious Klondike Kate and 
seats them where once the 
world’s wealthiest men sat to toss 
solid gold nuggets onto the dance 
floor below. Each night a: 
professional troupe of en- 
“‘artainers performs on stage, 
wringing back to life some of the 
more memorable moments of the 
theatre’s glorious past. 

Across the street there’s the 
post office, another turn-of-the- 
century building restored to its 
original condition, where. the 
visitor can still send, but not 
recieve, mail. 

And there’s more, much more. 
Dawson’s a small place, and 
most of what you seek to find can 
be reached by foot. 


OTHER DATES OF INTEREST 


June 21. Longest Day of the Year. 
An annual gathering at the 
summit of the Midnight Sun 
Dome to watch the sun dip 
temporarily behind the moun- 
tains and rise again in the middle 
of the night. 


euly 18. Dome Run. An eight-km 
foot race from in front of the 
Palace Grand Theatre to the 
summit of the MidnightSun> 


ae Ye 


was completely “rebuilt ‘in ou Dome which stands 800 m above 


+ and reopened in 1962 with the 


MILE 918.3 ALASKA HIGHWAY - 


~ —AT THE TOF OF THE TOWN— 


—TAVERN— 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
FUSEBALL, PINBALL, SHUFFLE 
BOARD, POOL GAMES 


LIVE MUSIC 668-5520 


OPEN SUNDAYS 


—MINI-MART— 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
COMPLETE GROCERY, HOT 


SANDWICHES TO GO 
GULF GAS MOTEL 
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OFFICE a 7:30 - 10:30 


BEER & ICE 
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YOUR NEIGHBOURHOOD PUB 


OPEN 4:30 -2 a.m. 


FEATURING: ENTERTAINMENT, 


KENNY’S CHINESE FOOD 
AND STEAKS 


OPEN 7 DAYSAWEEK 668-5853 


INCLUDING SUNDAYS 


RACY 2 
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-Passable roads into the heart 
of the Kiondike gold fields 


There’s the regular trip taken 
by many up Bonanza Creek, to 
the site of Grand Forks, and 
that’s it, Few ever venture forth 
into the lesser known areas of the 
Klondike Gold Rush despite the 
fact that there are a number of 
passable roads that will take the 
curious and introduce them to the 
full scope and extent of the gold 
rush. Bonanza and Eldorado are 
just two of the hundreds of creeks 

. that were worked by the ‘98er’s. 

For instance, there’s the 
Granville Loop. It takes you up 
Hunker Creek, down Dominion 
Creek, up Sulphur and back down 
Hunker Creek — all of which are 
still being actively worked and 
also contain thousands of ar- 


books. 


And while you're there, 
visit the SOUVENIR SHOP 
.for a complete range of 
Souvenirs including genuine 
soapstone carvings and glasses, 
charms, T-shirts and northern 


Or if you need to buy a Z 
Kodak film and top Z 
brand cameras to 
capture those 
precious memories of 
your holiday in Yukon 
we have a complete 
Photo Centre. 


Aho 


“THE COMPLETE YUKON DEPARTMENT STORE” 


tifacts left behind by the original 
gold seekers 80 years ago. 

The road leaves the Klondike 
Highway just a mile north of the 
Dawson City airport. 

But once on the road, be 
careful when you leave it. Mining 
people are very protective about 
their property because it 
represents their entire income 
for the year and thefts from gold 
workings are not uncommon. 
Take a look at the old aspects of 
mining, but don’t venture too 


close to active operations or you | 


could be placing your health in 
peril, 
Watch out for private property 


‘signs and respect them, for your 


own sake, 


There were three com- 
munities- along Hunker Creek 
during the gold rush, Last 
Chance, Hunker and Gold Bot- 
tom, All that is left of Gold 
Bottom is a two story house next 
to the road and a stable. The 
building is the last of the old 
roadhouses on the loop and the 
stable housed the horses for the 
Northwest Mouted Police. 

Just five kilometers further up 
the narrow valley that- can be 
seen to the right of the buildings 
is the site that Robert Henderson 


‘was working when George 


Carmacks made the discovery 
that triggered the gold rush. 
Henderson was the one who 


Shop While You Wait 


1 HOUR 
PHOTO 
FINISHING 


At Hougen’s on Main you can drop 
off your colour print film for 
developing and enjoy 

3 floors of shopping in 

the process. 


You can’t leave the Yukon without stopping for a 
SOURDOUGH PANCAKE BREAKFAST 


$2.75 


3 Floors of Endless Selection 
305 Main Street, Whitehorse, Yukon 


667-4222 


SUMMER STORE HOURS 


June 1 - September 7 
Monthrough Thurs’ 8:30am - 8pm 


Fri 
Sat 9am - 5:30pm 


8:30am - 9pm 
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prospecting in the area, yet never 
benefited from the discovery 
because he heard about it too 
late. . 
Eventually you reach Hunker 
Summit, which gives you a view 
of the mining area. There is also 
a fork in the road. Turning left 
will take you down Dominion 
Creek. : 

Along the way there are 
several areas where com- 
munities once thrived and about 
20 km. down the stream is the site 
of Granville, well marked by the 
number of buildings still stan- 
ding. This community was still 


active until 1966 when the last of ' 


‘it could 


the old dredges closed down. 
From here a swing to the right 
will take you down Sulphur 
Creek. This road isn’t great, but 
it’s passable and takes you past 
two dredges and three mining 
camps. Then there’s Green Gulch 
hill, a steep winding climb that 
will take you to a_ spot 


overlooking Dominion Creek and 
lets you see that it’s not that far to 
get back to the Hunker summit 
and Dawson City. 

Distances along this roads are 
rather vague as they change 
every few years as mining 
operations encroach upon the 
roadbed. The drive will take the 
best part of one day and it’s 
advisable to take a camera and 
something to drink. The creek 
water is good to drink, but mining 
operations turn it rather muddy 
at times and it often looks and 
tastes worse than it really is. 


have been 
Called 

the Rabbit 
Creek rush, 
but it wasn’t 


There’s Bonanza Creek and 
there’s Eldorado Creek, but they 
didn’t start out that way. 

Once it was all called Rabbit 
Creek and it was on that stream, 
and not Bonanza Creek, that 
George Carmacks found the gold 
on August 17, 1896, that prompted 
the great gold rush of ‘98. 

But it was three weeks before 
Carmacks and his partners were 
able to get downstream to the 
settlement of Forty-mile to 
register their claim and during 
that time they held a meeting on ~ 
‘the hill overlooking the creek and 
decided to change the name, : 

The miners in the north were 
mostly veterans of former gold 
rushes in Nevada, Montana, 
Idaho and California. They had 
‘an odd habit of continuing the old - 
ways they were familiar with, 
such as changing the names of 
gold-bearing creeks to traditional 
mining names such as ‘Bonanza’ 
or ‘Eldorado’, thus removing the 
strangeness from a strange 
comntry. 

Thus it was that Rabbit Creek 
-became a name on old maps and 
Bonanza became the name ‘iat 
lured thousands north for the 
world’s last great gold rush. 

And yet, while the name 
Bonanza now has a familiar ring 
'to it and everyone knows where it 

is, there was a time when it was 
;not so well known. 
‘ Over the hill from Bonanza 
Creek a prospector called Robert 
‘Henderson was working hard, 
‘still seeking that elusive strike. It 
had been Henderson who 
suggested that Carmacks try his 
_luck on Rabbit Creek and it was 
he who continued to prospect just 
a stones-toss away from the 
wealth of Rabbit Creek, while 
hearing of a creek called 
Bonanza where nuggets lay on 
the ground for the picking. 

Not until two years later, 
when it was too late to stake a 
claim, did he discover that the 
two creeks were one in the same: 


‘FRONT COVER 


The photo on the front cover was 
taken by Whitehe~se Star 
photographer Vince Fedoroff of a 
waterfall on the Skagway Road. 


e 
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Park. Best seen from the air, it is visible to Alaska Highway 
drivers from a spot near the White River. 


CANADA’S TAL.EST MOUNTAIN. Mt. Logan is the crowning 
glory of North America’s tallest national park, Kluane National 


Whitehorse, Yukon 
Phone (403) 668-6644 
for more information 


Qwanlin Twin Cinemas | 
featuring — 


the latest technology 
in sight, sound and comfort 


ae }\s Z 2 shows in each theatre 


\ & 
: O/ 


yu nightly 


100% Yukon owned Friday, Saturday & Sunday 
and operated Matinees 


c 
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Kluane National Park 
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The splendor of unspoiled wilderness 


Kluane National Park: 70,000 
km2 of park reserve, intended for 
educational and recreational use 
and practically inaccessible. 

It’s the very isolation of the 
park that is one of its most ap- 
pealing features. Viewed from 
the Alaska Highway, the 
magnificent St. Elias Mountains 
are simply spectacular. But as 
you get closer to them, they 
become awesome, overpowering. 

The only way truly to ap 

‘preciate them is to hire a 
helicopter or a plane and fly over 
the glaciers that are not visible 
from the Alaska Highway even 
though they’re only a few 
kilometres from the road. Or you 
can shoulder a pack, venture into 


0 aa i ai tig glial A eed metas 
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_ WHITEHORSE, Y.T. 


© SPACIOUS MODERN ROOMS 
© CABLE COLOUR T.V. 
e DIRECT DIAL TELEPHONES 


102 WOOD ST. (2 BLOCKS FROM MAIN ST.) 


one of the few valleys that allow 
access to the park and slog your 
way to the foot of the mighty ice 
walls that will tower over a 30 m 
above your head. 

Kluane is a paradise. For 
researchers, mountain climbers, 
photographers, backpackers and 
anyone who simply enjoys the 
outdoor life. 

It is called ‘Canada’s 
Himalayas’ because it is the 
highest mountain range in North 
America. The tallest peak is Mt. 
Logan at just over 6,000 metres. 
There are 20 peaks in the St. Elias 
Range that exceed 5,800 metres. 
It contains the largest ice fields in 
the world outside of the polar 
regions. 


BOU Hor. &£ 
YP Vukon’ s Oldest Hotel VA 
CARCROSS . 


Perhaps the most 
Relaxed Easy Spot in 
the Yukon 


Located on 400 miles of the 
North’s greatest fishing 


Well worth the trip 
Hours: 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. 


_- ROOMS - 
- FULLY LICENCED - RESTAURANT - 
pobrdabdonbennbhiabiodehicidiciakicackicsiirictsta iio 


— Regina Hotel 
BESIDE THE HISTORIC YUKON RIVER 
e COMPLETE FAMILY ACCOMMODATION 


But before you reach the 


-frozen interior, there are nor- 


thern pockets of grassland, dense 
forests, tundra, grizzly bear 
habitats, birds, wide valleys, 
open slopes and mountain lakes. 
The country is wild, rugged and 
beautiful — basically untouched 
by humans. 

The weather is wildly un- 
predictable. Sudden storms and 
heavy clouds have resulted in 
more than one group of hikers or 
mountain climbers being trapped 
in the park for a few days before 
clearing up so they could be 
picked up by plane or walk out. It 
is advisable to register with the 
park headquarters before en- 
tering the area. 


WE HAVE THE ONLY HEATED UNDERGROUND PARKING IN THE YUKON 


ae — 


© ENJOY THE WARM ATMOSPHERE 
OF THE REGINA LOUNGE 


For the highway driver, it’s a 
trip to remember, Near White 
River, one can spot Mt. Logan’s 
peak and several of the 
surrounding summits with the 
use of binoculars. 

There is a layer of white 
volcanic ash, so thick in places 
that it discolors both the Donjek 
and the White rivers which flow 


‘down from the park. It is unique 


to this area, the result of an 
eruption near the Yukon-Alaska 
border nearly 1,400 years ago. 

Kluane Lake dominates the 
north side of the road not oc- 
cupied by the park. 

South of the Donjek River the 
lake, famous for its fishing and 
camp sites, becomes 


% 


sO IS Eee 


PH: 667-7801 
TELEX: 036-8-345 


the. 


dominant feature — stealing the 
show from the mountains to the — 
west. : 

The visitor will soon arrive at 
Burwash Landing, a 
predominantly native com- 
munity with a lodge that has 
hosted fishermen from around 
the world and a museum con- 
taining artifacts outlining the 
history of the Kluane National 
Park area from the days 
preceeding its status of being a 
nature reserve (1942) and a 
national park (1972). 

Kluane Park was also the 
world’s first designated United 
Nations International Heritage 
Reserve (1980). 

Destruction Bay, just a few 
kilometres south of Burwash, is 
also known for its fishing lodge. 
The area is also renowned for its 
wind, which destroyed in- 
stallations put up by the US. 
Army during the construction of 


_ the Alaska Highway in 1943, thus 


.the name Destruction Bay. 
Further along, a bridge 
crosses the mouth of the Slims 
‘River, looking almost as if it is 
Spanning an desert of blowing 
sand. But it is really glacial silt 
carried down from _ the 
Kaskawulsh Glacier, The silt is 
filling this end of Kluane Lake at 


-a rate of 50 m per year. 


Then there’s Sheep Mountain, 
where Dall sheep by the hundreds 


‘graze along the sides, protected 


‘by the park rangers. and by the 
diffculty of climbing the steep 


‘slopes. 
And there are the cam-. 


" pgrounds, with a view of the lake 


and shielded by the mountains, 
that are second to none as perfect 
sites to stop and appreciate the 
sheer splendor of it all. 

i At the south end of the park is 
Haines Junction, where the 
Kluane Park headquarters are 
located, From here aircraft can 
be rented for flights over the 
park. Visitors can also drive 
down the Haines Road, which 
skirts the eastern boundary of the 
park and. actually climbs high 
into the mountain ranges that 
extend south from the park area, 
sefore dropping down to Haines, 


_ Alaska, on the Pacific coast. 


“Along this road is Kathleen 
Lake, a smaller version of 
Kluane Lake and also famous for 


its fishing and photographic 


‘qualities, Beyond the lake are the 
very mountains behind which the 


ice fields will remain trapped and 


mostly untouched. 

There are plans for the park to 
be developed in the future with 
hiking trails and restricted roads 
giving limited access to certain 
areas of the park, but for now it’s 
the realm of the adventurer — the - 
modern day naturalist who seeks 
the purity of isolation in the 


pple of unspoiled wilderness, 


The Yukon does have one sea 
island, Herschel Island is located 
off the northernmost tip of the 
territory and is now a protected 


‘area. It was once used as a 


vhaling station for whaling ships 
vorking in the Beaufort Sea. The 
only occupants today are a few 
eskimo: families who live near 


v - one end of the island’s ese 
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THE HIGHEST POINT on the Skagway road is at the top of the 
White Pass. The winding road takes the visitor from Whitehorse 
through some of the most unusual mountain terrain in the Yukon 
then, from this point, drops quickly down to the coast. Continu- 


Circuit sightseeing 
to the Alaskan 


Panhandle 


There’s another circuit drive 
that starts in Whitehorse, but it 
doesn’t involve just driving. 


Just 20 km_= south of 


Whitehorse, the visitor can turn 

- down the Carcross Road for a 
pleasant cruise down a gravel 
road to Carcross, a_ historical 
community located on the north 
end of Bennett Lake, which 
served as a stop for both the gold 
seekers in 1898 and the railroad in 
1900. 

But, before actually reaching 
Carcross, there’s a fork in the 
road. Right will take you into 
town, left will put onto a narrow 
winding road that will climb high 
into the coastal mountain ranges 
before dropping quickly across 
the Alaska-Yukon border into the 
coastal community of Skagway, 
120 km from Carcross. 

The road will take you past 
Venus Mine, which was once 
considered to be worked out but is 
today being brought back to life, 
and Conrad City on the shores of 
Tagish Lake. 

Once you start climbing into 
the mountains, you will go 
through Log Cabin and Fraser, 

both whistle stops on the White 
Pass and Yukon Route railway. 
Fraser is.also the Canada 
customs post for drivers heading 
back to Whitehorse on*the Same 
road. - =~ 
éf .g no bine? 


Then you creep higher and 
higher into the mountains, 
leaving any semblance of trees 
far behind and coming closer and 
closer to the snow-tipped 
mountain peaks. Finally, at the 
summit, you cross the border and 
start a rapid descent down to 
Skagway, where a part of gold 
rush history and U.S. customs 
await your arrival. 


Skagway is the U.S. end of the 


White Pass railway, and was the 
site from which the majority of 


. the gold seekers ventured inland 


towards the Klondike in 1898. It’s 
now a sleepy little town, still 
populated by many of the old 
buildings from days gone by and 
surrounded by massive peaks. 

From here, ferries will take 
the visitor down the coast to 
Prince Rupert, B.C., or north to 
Anchorage, Alaska, or just 
across the bay to Haines, Alaska. 

Haines was once a U.S. Army 
fort back in the days when forts 
were still wooden buildings 
surrounded by a wall of logs. The 
wall is gone, but the military 
barracks still remain, along with 
a major concentration of native 
crafts and arts from the coastal 
tribes of Alaska. 

From here, the visitor can 
head back BG on tne Brave 


ingit the circuit journey via ferry to siHalijess Alaska, then back In- 
to the Yukon on the Haines Road will treat the driver to spec- 
tacular coastal and mountain scenes not to be enjoyed 
elsewhere. 
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‘S.S. TUTSHI AND LAND-LOCKED FRIEND — The riverboat and the stagecoach 
‘were left behind by travel technology and now both, partially restored to pre- 
vent excessive deterioration, rest on the shore of the narrows connected Ben- 

nett Lake and Tagish Lake In Carcross. _ : : 


Carcross—do takea_ 
look on your way past 


By HENRY WILKINSON 
Carcross seems to be the 


We try harder 


668-2136 


- 917.4 Alaska Hwy. 
at the 


The 1898 gold rush brought a_ then that most of them probably 


, top of 2-Mile Hill 


original town that people want to 
visit but not to live in. People are 


jalways passing through. 


flurry of people in numbers never 
seen before or since in Carcross, 
and all of them passed through in 


-a hurry. Carcross was so small 


missed it altogether, but one of 
them may have turned to another 
as they rushed through and said: 

“‘What do they (pant) call this 


‘place (gasp), Charlie?” 

“Caribou Crossing, Fred, 
(ugh).”’ 

“‘Why do they (wheeze) call it 
that, Charlie?” 

“‘Some animal called a (gasp) 
caribou crosses here, I guess. It 
has horns or something like 
that.” , 

_* “Quiet little place, eh, 
- Charlie?” 

“Yea, nice little place to rush 
through.” 

And so it was that Charlie and 
several thousand others visited 
C arcross. 

Not exactly your family 
outing, but something had to be 
‘done to bring people up here, and 

ia gold rush seemed as good an 
idea as anything else at the time. 
‘George Carmacks and his 
‘brother-in-law Skookum Jim 
‘were largely responsible for the 
whole thing. They thought it 
would help develop the area a bit 
which, by Outside standards, was 
a bit neglected. They finally 
decided to have it (the gold rush) 
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Featuring Specialty 
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into May. 


Atlin, B.C.—not 
a part of Yukon 
but it should be 


It’s not in the Yukon, but it 
might as well be. 

The only way to reach Atlin is 
by road. The Atlin Road branches 
off the Alaska Highway just 80 
km south of Whitehorse at Jake’s 
Corner. It then carries the visitor 
into one of North America’s 
beautif 1, idyllic and secluded 
corners. 

Atlin is actually in northern 
British Columbia, 50 km south of 
the Yukon border, and jt’s meant 
for people who want to feast on 
scenic grandeur, people who 
want to enjoy outdoor activity 
without any pressures at all. 

The town is nestled on a bay on 
the eastern shore of B.C.’s 
largest natural body of fresh 
water, Atlin Lake, and looks out 
over the lake, several islands, 
mountains (dominated 
colossal Atlin Mountain) and 
hanging glaciers. Uncounted 
artists have come to this won- 
derland and tried to capture its 
beauty on canvas, but like most 
reproductions, nothing can quite 
compare with the original. 

Just east of Atlin is Pine 
Valley, a marvelous jumble of 
geological miracles and the site 
of many still active placer gold 
mines, which is the reason for the 


_ existence of Atlin in the airst 


place. 

Atlin is an oasis of an 
unhurried type of civilization in 
vast wilderness. 

And much of Atlin’s economy 
- is based on helping visitors to 
penetrate this wilderness in the 
most comfortable means 


possible. Motor launches are’ 


available for charter to fish and 
sightsee along the lake, a jet boat 
offers adventure at high speeds 
on the Atlin River, smaller boats 


can be rented, charter tours of: 


the gold creeks and scenic drives 
can be arranged, horseback rides 


_will take you to the top of a 


mountain, charter aircraft will 
carry the willing visitor into 
remote lakes for fishing. 


by 


SENTERTAINMENT 


Campgrounds abound in and 
around the community, but for 
those who desire a slightly more 
comfortable base from which to 


enjoy the area there’s the Kirk-, 


wood Cottages or the Atlin Inn. 


The Trappers’ Cafe serves a good 


meal with congenial service. 
Two well-stocked food stores, 
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NEWS 
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BROADCASTS ORIGINATE 
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WHITEHORSE 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
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Try Yukon’s 
Great Restaurant’s 


ATLIN LAKE, s still ere red with Ice and snow, Is a marvelous sight to behold with it’s backdrop of moun- 
tains. The lake is the largest body of fresh water in British Columbia and remains ice-bound until well 
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owned & operated by Jens Jorgensen & Tim Dixon 


A Complete Selection of 
all your grocery needs 
—EVERY DAY— 
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Panhandle 


Cont’d from p. 12 


road which takes you alongside 
the Klukshu, one of North 
America’s major marshalling 
areas for the bald eagle, past 


Carcross 


Cont’d from p. 13 


Carcross was-in 1900, when the 
White Pass and Yukon Route laid 
down track from Skagway to 
Carcross (and later ‘to 
Whitehorse). The fact that the 
rail came to an end didn’t stop’ 
people from just passing through, 
however. They were quite 
prepared to take the hazardous 
water route or the virtually 
impassable wagon _ road. 
Anything, it seems, than stay 
around Carcross. 

Dawson still called faintly. 


Atlin 


Cont'd from p. 14 


a dry goods and hardware store 


and a liquor store offer supplies 
to the visitor in need of supplies. 

A garage will cure any 
ailments that are afflicting your 
vehicle. A small library will 
fulfill your reading needs, a 
museum will take you into 
history. 

Atlin is an old town, but well 
preserved, and most of the old 
buildings are still occupied. And 
only 10 km away there’s the ghost 
town of Discovery. There’s a 
cemetery full of history, and a 
small warm springs for young 
and old. 

Atlin is isolated, but far from 
being inaccessible to the people 
who want to live long by relaxing 
and enjoying all the wonderful 
things nature has to offer. 
Atlinites are here to make it all 
possible for those people who 
truly want to fully enjoy them. 


The quickest way to thaw out a 
‘Yukon husky’s’ paw was for a 
man to put the dogs paw in his 
mouth and when it was warm, to 
dry it off carefully with his shirt. 


During the 1898 gold rush a 
team of five dogs sold for $2,500 in 
Dawson City. It was said that any 
mongrel plucked starving from 
the streets was worth at least $25. 


During the famine in Dawson 
City during the winter of 1897-98, 
some people started back to Dyea 
and Skagway by dog sled. The 
fare was $1,000 and the passenger 
had to walk all the way. The dog 
sled was for food, fuel, blankets 
and camping nessecities for the 
30-day trip. 


Whitehorse is 696 kilometers 
south of the Arctic Circle. 


The Yukon River has its 
headwaters near the Chilkoot 
Pass, 32 kilometers inland from 
the ocean at Skagway, and 
travels 3,200 kilometers to empty 
back into the ocean near St. 
Michaels, Alaska, at the Bering 


Straits. sows 


several good fishing holes, back 
up into the coastal mountain 
ranges and finally brings you 


down along the southern border 
of Kluane National Park, 
arriving again at the Alaska 
Highway in Haines Junction, just 
160 km west of Whitehorse. 


Whitehorse was _ growing, 
presenting opportunities for 
enterprising businessmen, and 
other, more remote, towns were 
luring men with their promises of 
wealth. Four days stuck in mud 
puddles was a small price to pay. 

After that, Carcross was 
largely left alone for a while, and 
it wasn’t until World War II that 
people arrived in any numbers 
again. The American army 
stationed troops in the area as 
they bulldozed their way through 
the Yukon, and although they 
;Stayed a little longer than the 
stampeders, it was probably only 
because their commanding of- 
ficers told them to. 

By the end of the war, 
-however, there was at least a 
more or less servicable road into 
the North, and the more intrepid 
began to take their vacations 
here or to move up to take ad- 
vantage of the endless op- 
portunities given by a new 
,country. 

Today, travelling north still 
presents enough excitement to 
attract people to the wonderful 
scenery, while making it possible 
to complete the journey in under 
six months — a serious con- 
‘sideration for those with only a 
month at their disposal. 

We hope that of the many who 
take the trouble to visit the North 
each year, some will take the 
trouble to turn off the Alaska 
Highway and come to Carcross 
where, even though they only 
have the time to pass through, 
they will find themselves as 
welcome as if they meant to stay. 


London has Hampton Court, 
Versailles has its palace, Paris 
boasts the Louvre and Moscow 
the Kremlin. 

Carcross _has...er...oddly 
enough, the stately monuments 
and homes are largely non- 
existent. Skookum Jim’s house 
claimed a certain opulence once 
with its gold-inlaid wallpaper, but 
all that remains today is an old 
wooden building with its windows 
out. 
- And there is no charge for 
seeing what is there. Everything 
there is to see in Carcross can be 
seen: by anyone and all for 
nothing. 

In fact, a great deal of it you 
can’t avoid looking at even if you 
wanted to. 

There’s Tutshi, one of the few 
remaining intact drydocked 
riverboats, or the Caribou Hotel, 
which has served lubricants to 
passers-through since the days of 
the gold-rush, or the Duchess, a 
steam engine which is the last 
remnant of a two mile railway 
between Lake Bennett and Atlin 
Lake, or the old stagecoach 
which was used to deliver mail in 
the not-so-snowy months. 

For the more energetic, 
there’s the walk to the long 
abandoned Arctic Mine or a short 
stroll over the miles of dunes and 
beaches which surround the 
community and are the basis of 


_ the title of being the ‘world’s 


smallest desert.’ 


Campbell Highway 


A fishing trip 
thru the scenic 
eastern Yukon 


There are two ways to get onto 
the Campbell Highway. Visitors 
can get onto the 590 km gravel 
road from Watson Lake, the 
gateway to the Yukon and site of 
the famous forest of signs, or they 
can start traveling from the other 
end of the road by joining it at 
Carmacks, just 160 km north of 
Whitehorse on the Klondike High- 
way. 

From Watson Lake the visitor 
will venture out on a road that 
follows almost exactly the route 
traced by one of the Yukon’s 
original explorers, Robert 
Campbell, in the 1840s. It travels 
along the Liard River and crosses 
the Frances River (noted for its 

_ grayling fishing) in its first few 
kilometres. 

After 120 km, you can to a fork 
in the road. Right will take you 
onto the Cantung Road which 
heads east into the Northwest 
Territories and follows the 
Hyland River to the mine at 


Tungsten, NWT. There’s no gas, . 


food or accommodation at 
Tungsten, and permission to visit” 
the community must be acquired 
from the Cantung office in 
Watson Lake. . 

Left will keep you on the 
Campbell Highway, taking you 
along the shores of Frances Lake, 
one of the Yukon’s most beautiful 
bodies of water and site of the 
first settlement established by a 
white man in the territory, in 
1840. Only faint traces of Fort 
Frances remain today to indicate 
the original site. 

Along the entire route, there 
_ are a multitude of campgrounds, 
most of them beside creeks, 


rivers or lakes known for their 


fishing. 

The road continues to skirt 
along several small mountain 
ranges and crosses several rivers 
including the massive Pelly 
River, where remnants of a 
trading post and abandoned 
Indian cabins can be found, and 
Jackfish Bay, a well-known 
fishing lake also used as .a 
floatplane base. 

Eventually it reaches the first 
community along the way, Ross 
River, a historic village which is 
actually 10 km off-the highway 
along an access road. There you 
can find garage services, meals 
and accommodation. A_ loca. 
store sells food and Indian craft 
souvenirs. The community sleeps 
for most of the winter, then 
booms in the summer as 
geological and mining ex- 
ploration teams make use of the 
flying services based there. 

Between Ross River and the 
mining town of Faro, the highway 
crosses the spectacular Lapie 
River, known for the canyons cut 
through the rock by the rushing 
torrent. 

Facilities at Faro, which has a 
population of almost 2,000, in- 
clude a cafeteria, a hotel, service 
stations, post office, bank, RCMP 
station, nursing station.and 
grocery-departmant stores ymin 


Still heading northwestioncthe,sii 


road, the visitor will encounter 
the massive ore trucks used by 
the Cyprus Anvil Mine, located at 
Faro, to transport the lead-zinc- 
silver concentrate to the railway 
in Whitehorse. The road is fairly 
wide, but caution should still be 
exercised when meeting these 
vehicles. 
’ The road follows the mean- 
dering Magundy River for a 
while, then turns off through an 
area where deposits of white 
volcanic ash can be seen 
alongside the road. The ash, 
which covers most of the 
southern Yukon, is believed to 
have come from -a_ volcanic 
eruption near the Alaska-Yukon 
border 1,400 years ago. 

Little Salmon Lake is the next 


notable spot along the road, and it | 


is followed by Little Salmon 
River, which follows the highway 
for almost 40 km then drops away 
to join the Yukon River at a spot 
close to an abandoned Indian 
village, which once became a 
trading settlement. It can be 
reached by a short hike from the 
road, 

Eagle Rock is a massive 
abutment of bedrock that gives 
the visitor a grand view of the 
Yukon River. Then you come 
within sight of Tantalus Butte, 
the location of the territory’s only 
coal mine. A few kilometres 
farther on, the end of the road is 
reached, and you find yourself in 
Carmacks, with a choice of 
heading north to Dawson City or. 
south to Whitehorse. 


If you didn’t 
bring it with you 
—don’'t worry! 


NELSON’S LTD. 


nicest letters are 
phone calls 


why not call someone today — 
-Wdorthwestel 


* EVERYTHING FOR THE FISHERMAN 


Rods & reels, lures, line, batteries, 
buckets, life jackets, waterproof clothing 


x EVERYTHING FOR 
_ THE CAMPER 


* EVERYTHING FOR 
THE HIKER 


) \Y Backpacks, propane electronic 
stove, gels equipment 


tee 
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In WHITEHORSE 
is HERTZ 


YOUR CANADIAN LICENSEE 
"HERTZ™ 
CAR AND TRUCK RENTALS 


4th AND BLACK PH. 667-2505 
667-2003 


WEEK END SPECIALS FRI. TO MON. 


REFERER 
Beever 


Butter bs agh 


Peoples Drug Mart 


" ...Closer to you 
‘We Are More Than 
A D ru g sto r e”’ SIGNS, SIGNS, EVERYWHERE THE SIGNSA lonely soldier wae to tell | 


TWO WHITEHORSE LOCA TIONS TO SERVE YOU Now his sign is lost in the multitude that have been hung at this world famous 
QWANLIN MALL spot in Watson Lake, and the collection keeps growing every year. 
303 Main St. Y1A 2B3 #2-303 Ogilvie St. Y1A 2S3 


667-2387 667-6633 | The southern hub of Yukon 


667-2378 667-6757 = ) 
sae ) transportation— Watson Lake 


as = a << <P | With so many roads around it, Because there weren’t many 


it's hard to remember that the runways chopped out in the 
reason that Watson Lake was_ wilderness, planes had to land on 


originally started because it was lakes, and it was the pioneering 
to nn exactly that — a lake. air mail service in the early 1930s 
It is the southern hub of Yukon that gave Watson Lake its real 


highways. Visitors can arrive lease on life. 
‘ here via the Alaska Highway Because of the short range of 


: from Dawson Creek or the the aircraft owned by pilot Grant 
2 Stewart Highway via the mining McConachie, whose company 
town of Cassiar, B.C. They can was once called Yukon Southern 


head north on the Alaska High- Air Transport before it became 
way to Whitehorse and| beyond Canadian Pacific Airlines and 
into Alaska or along the Camp- finally CP Air, -several fuel 
bell Highway to Faro, Carmacks depots were required along the 
and Dawson City. way to insure that ‘the mail must 
More than 1,000 Fenple live in go through.’ One of those stops 
this community, which could also was Watson Lake. 
‘be considered the gateway to the Eventually an airport was 
Yukon because it is the first built on the lakeshore, then the 
. major northern community you highway came and the future of 
come across in the Yukon, and the community was assured. 


P 4 they mostly make their livings by Along the shoreline in those 


Offering the finest accommodation 
Hotel & Motel units available 


catering to the highway early days was a trapper, Frank 


Licenced Restaurant travellers, mining industry, road Watson, who watched these 
maintenance crews and developments disapprovingly. He 
° foresters. had struck out for Dawson City 
Cocktail Lounge But despite the modern road- back in the gold rush days and 
based economy, it was'because had been stopped short in the 
; there was a lake there more than Southern Yukon, where he spent 
Watson Lake, ¥_T. a century ago that Watson Lake. most of his life trapping and 
< was started. prospecting in the wilderness. 
536 7744 For the first half of its He strongly disliked the influx 
existence, it was nothing more of airplanes, since they spelled 
‘than a trading post in the the endofhis way of life. When he 
wilderness, called Sylvester’s died in 1938, it was still too early 
Landing after its founder, a ‘o determine just how involved in 
trader by the name of Rufus forwarding the cause of 
; £y : Sylvester. development in the Yukon that 
{ ' a But along came the airplane. the community, that bore his 
ts! —P <P —P <a — : : ; The float plane to Tae AS name, would be. 
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Faro: 
The — 
future 
starts 
here 


If ever the opening of one 
vingle mine yanked an entire 
territory out of its prolonged 
stagnation, Cyprus Anvil did for the 
Yukon. Its vast lead-zinc-silver 
deposits, now considered to be 
one of the largest known to exist 
in the world, still provide most of 
the Yukon’s entire mineral 

production. 
 Sinée its opening in 1969, anew 


incorporated town of almost’ 


2,000, Faro, has been built in the 
wilderness. New highways have 
been built to it and others 
upgraded. New transportation 
methods have been developed. 
Hundreds of jobs, both direct and 
through service 


Whitehorse, Watson Lake and 
Skagway, Alaska, were created. 

Without: question this mine’s 
production can be listed among 
the milestones marking the 
territory’s progress along with 
the Klondike Gold Rush, the 
White Pass railway and the 
Alaska Highway. 


The town of Faro is a bustling 


community, 22 km below the 
actual mine site. The town 
features a hotel, medical clinic, 
school, churches, garages, a 
movie theatre, a superarket- 
department. store, sa cllite 
television and a very active 
community centre. 

It overlooks the Pelly River 
valley, and much of the 
Surrounding area is devoid of 
forest, the result of a fire that 
swept through the area almost 10 
years ago and destroyed the 
entire community as it was being 
built. 


‘le Ny, 


| 
Natl 


For All Your Groceries 
And FRESH Baked Goods 


industries in: 
other communities such as 


‘home for many mining ex- 
_ ploration companies. 


‘and garage. 


' munities that much of the 


rs 


CYPRUS ANVIL MINE is an open-pit operation digging for lead, zinc and silver. The mine has recently 
acquired several other nearby ore bodies which could make the lead-zinc-silver deposit the largest 
known In the world today and feed the mill well into the next century. The town of Faro owes It’s ex- 
istence to the mine but is gradually drifting away from the Image of being strictly a ‘company town.’ 


The mine itself is open to 
guided tours only, and the casual 
driver is discouraged from going 
to the site. 

Just65 km south of Faro‘is the 
community of Ross River. Where 


Faro is the result of a developed! 
mine; Ross River is a revitalized 


native village and the summer 


Still small, even by Yukon 
standards, this community has 
about 300 people in it and has a 
few stores, a school, churches 


It is around these two com- 
mineral exploration which could 


decide the future course of the 
Yukon economy is based. 


vp 


yf 
TOOL RENTALS ENERAL PAINT 


“Your Building Supplies Discount House” 


Lumber Insulation Mouldings 
Roofing Panelling Doors 
Windows Plywoods Arborites 
Hardware _ Walipaper Paints 
Prefinished Hardboard Fibreglassing Materials 
414 Baxter St., Whitehorse, Y.T. Phone 667-7151 


4th & Ogilvie 
(Near the Bay & the Mall); 
Whitehorse, Yukon | 
668-4866 


Chevron 


We feature Ford 
Mercury and other fine cars 


YUKON AUTO RENTALS 


Your Chevron I Town Pamp icenced pede ee on — 
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ion on what to use and where to go 


*Informat 


Located beside the Bicycle 
Repair Centre at the North 


es: See Map 


End of 6th Ave behind 
Whitehorse Beverag 


VISA AND MASTER 
CHARGE WELCOME 


VISA 


MasterCard 
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AIRPORT 


INDUSTRIAL AREA 


TWO MILE HILL 


‘TERMINAL BUILDING 


AKHINI < NN ALASKA HIGHWAY NORTH 
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Vs x VALLEY VIEW 


TO 
DAWSON CITY 


City Hall 
MacBride Museum 
Yukon River 
S.S. Klondike Riverboat 
Old Log Church 
Log Skyscraper 
Dam and fish ladder 
Schwatka Lake 
Miles Canyon - 
10. Robert Service campground 
11. Chamber of Commerce and Yukon Visitors Asso 
12. Chadburn Lake Road ; 
"13. Long Lake Road 
14. Fish Lake and Louise Lake 
15. LakeLlaberge — 
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ALASKA HIGHWAY SOUTH 
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16. Microwave Road and viewpoint 32. United Church of Canada 
17. Civic Centre (swimming pool) 33. Whitehorse Baptist Church 
g 18. R.C.M.P. ' 84. Sacred Heart Catholic Church 
19. Hospital ; 35. —- Elks Lodge 
i : 20. C.N.T. telegraph and telephone 36. Royal Canadian Legion 
_ 21. Bus depot 37. Masonic Lodge 
: ; 22. . CP Air office 38. Christ the King High School 
23. White Pass depot 39. Selkirk Elementary School 
ee _ 24, Library 40. F.H. Collins Secondary School 
mos 25. WienAir office 41. Vocational School 
Beas : 26. Christ Church Cathedral (Anglican) 42. Whitehorse Elementary School 
-- : 27. Baptist Church (Riverdale) 43. Christ the King Elementary School 
| 28. Bethany Pentecostal Tabernacle 44. Takhini Elementary School 
29. Church of the Nazarene 3 45. Federal building (Post Office) 
G 30. Lutheran Church 46. Territorial government building 
31. Presbyterian Church : 47. Government liquor store 
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WINDING IT’S WAY NORTH, t 
through Arctic tundra towards the Richardson Mountains. Still 
North America’s only public access to the Arctic Ocean, the true 


3 RBI ey 


he Dempster Highway moves 


Tundra tripping along 
the Dempster Highway 


If you think you’re north in 
_ Whitehorse or Dawson City, then 
look again, There’s the Dempster 
Highway, 721 km of gravel road 
that will take the driver to the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean at 
Inuvik, Northwest Territories — 
almost 300 km north of the Arctic 
Circle. 

It’s not an easy drive. 
Facilities and comforts are 
limited on this route, North 


THE 
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14-8 + Od 


Comfortable Lounge 
Reasonable Rates 


Phone: 993-5451 


America’s first public highway to 
the northern sea coast, and the 
weather and terrain could cause 
problems. There are ferries that’ 
cross two rivers near the nor- 
thern end of the road, but they 
may not be running all the time. 
Their status should be checked at 
Dawson City, 38 km west of the 
junction where the Dempster 
branches off of the Klondike 
Highway. 


ick aE 


ey N\ RA 


But, if the weather holds, 
visitors will encounter a type of 
countryside and terrain they may 
never have the opportunity to see 


_again. It’s not like the spec- 
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tacular mountains of the coast or 
the endless horizons of the 
prairies. It’s a new kind of feeling 


because it’s a new kind of 


countryside, In no other area of 
Cont'd on p. 23 
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AF UMRE 


Located off the 


}Recreation— 
_Relaxation— — 
Enjoyment— 


Takhini 
ot Springs 


Family Recreation Centre 
Swimming Pool 
_and Coffee Shop 


Hours: 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 


e Suit & Towel Rental 
¢ Horseback Riding 


Klondike Highway —t 
Takhini Hot Springs Sign 
for your turn-off 


beauty of the road Is captured in the myriad of colors that exist 
in the tundra vegetation and in the wildlife that crosses back 
and forth across the highway as If it had always been there. 


X 


For more 


0}0Ud 1231S 
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Dempster 


~ Cont’dfromp.22 


North America can people drive 
through the muskeg and tundra 
landseapes of the Arctic regions. 
The rolling hills is blanketed by 
fields of moss, lichen and 
grasses, devoid of trees and 
inhabited by grizzly bears, 
moose, black’bears, caribou. 

But distances must be con- 
sidered. Even at the best of 
times, it will take two days to 
drive the length of the road. And 
the only way back is along the 
same route. 

Gasoline is rare and ex- 
pensive, with only one garage, at 
the Eagle Plains Lodge just a few 
kilometres south of the Arctic 
Gircle, offering fuel between the 
beginning of the road and Fort 
McPherson, a distance of 372 km. 

But, considering its location, 
the lodge is unusually well 


Mukluks 
slippers 
vests 
jackets 
jewelry 
dolls 
carvings 
belts 


hats, mitts 
2-pc. parkas 
Taken 


667-6953 


Open Mon.-Fri. 
9a.m.-8 p.m. 


Discover. 2 


Canadian & Icelandic Woolens 
¢ Canadian Art & Fine Handicrafts 
e Jade, Crystal & Antler Carvings 

_ Eskimo Soapstone & Ivory 


_ Madein Yukon 
‘agp tagin & Jewellery 


Atetic Dmages: 


Hand-made Native erotic 
made from home smoked, 
tanned moosehide 


purses, wallets, 


Mail Orders 


105 Main Street 


Saturddy 10.a:m.-6:30 p.m. 


equipped to handle guests, with 
limited auto repairs available, 
along with hotel rooms, 
restauraut, laundromat and 


. trailer park. 


Just a few kilometres further 
on, the visitor can cross the 
Arctic Circle. In the pasture 
behind the sign marking the 
circle, is one of the world’s great 
blueberry fields; but watch out 
for bears — they like blueberries, 
too. : 
Fort McPherson is the next 
source of gasoline on the high- 
way, but if the Peel River ferry 
isn’t running, then. the only 
alternative is to turn back to 
Eagle Plains Lodge, a round trip 
of 336-km, so be sure you carry 
enough extra gas to get back. 

Fort McPherson does have a 
gas- pump, but sales hours are 
limited and prices are high. 

There is a restaurant, a hotel 
and a couple of stores, but, once 
again, hours are limited, prices 
very high and stocks limited. 


Across from Tourist 
Information Centre 


Arctic Red River is another 
small village on the NWT side of 
the border, but it sells only 
groceries and has no other 
facilities. It can only be reached 
via the Mackenzie River ferry 
which takes you across the last 
major natural barrier on the 
highway. 

Inuvik is the end of the road. It 
has gas stations, and rightfully so 
since it is a major dispersal area 
for the oil rigs and drilling ships 
located in the Beaufort Sea just 
100 km north. A bustling com- 
munity of 3,000, it also has stores, 
hospital, RCMP station, 
restaurants, grocery stores, 
campgrounds and a multitude of 
choices on which tour you want to 
take either to an isolated fishing 
hole on the Arctic coast, to 
Tuktoyaktuk, over the Beaufort 


Sea or up or down the Mackenzie 


River. : 

If you decide to travel this 
road, there are a few warning 
which must be heeded. 


3123 - 3rd Ave. 
667-6765 


‘extra fuel, 
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Your vehicle should carry 
at least two spare 
tires, extra oil, fan belts, fuses, 
tools, shovel, axe, first-aid kit, 
extra food and extra warm 
clothing. The road is sometimes 
very rough on vehicles, either 
because of the weather or 
because the weight of the traffic 
is pounding the road bed into the 
muskeg. Better safe than sorry. 

At no time shculd a visitor 
consider camping off the road at 
any place not designated for that 
purpose. The countryside can 


look very pristine and firm, but it 
is often very marshy, and a trip 
off the road could result in a very 
clumsy explanation to your in- 
surance agent about exactly how 
you got your vehicle stuck in the 
tundra. 

The environment is very 
sensitive, too. Any unnessecary 
trips off the road in your vehicle 
can cause severe damage. 
Animals get the right of way, 
both on and off the-road. Man is 
the intruder up here. You are on 
their terrain and not in a zoo. 


Road remembers 


The Dempster Highway was 
named in honor of the Northwest 
Mounted Police Inspector, 
William Dempster, who served 
almost 40 years serving in the 
Yukon and is remembered for his 
trek from Dawson City to Fort 
McPherson in 1911 in search of 
the missing patrol led by 


Inspector F. J. Fitzgerald. 
Fitzgerald had left Fort 

McPherson with three police 

constables and an Indian guide in 


Box 1009 


KLONDIKE AIR Ltd 
Air Charter Service 


LOCATED IN 
DAWSON CITY 


—Charter & Contract Flights— 
—Sightseeing— 


Reasonable Rates 


Featuring: Cessna 185 
Cessna 206 . 
_De Havilland D.C. 2 Beaver 


ON WHEELS SKIS & FLOATS 


See the Goldfields from the air! 
: Servicing 
The Land of the Midnight Sun’ 
in the heart = the Klondike 


9 OP F222 
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the lost patrol 


December, 1910, to make the 880 
km. trip to Dawson City. The 
journey usually took about 25 
days to. complete by dog team. 
For unknown reasons the Indian 
guide was discharged and sent 
back before the patrol reached 
the mountain ranges between the 
Peel River and the upper reaches 
of the Klondike River. The rest of 
the patrol was never seen alive — 
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993-5383 
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_ HITCHHIKERS, a common sight along most Yukon highways in A string of youth hostels throughout the territory 
the summer time, try to thumb a ride up the Dempster Highway. of the accomodations for the hitchhikers - 


Dawson City 

6th & Queen St. CABINS WITH 

993-5323 KITCHENETTES 
16 MOTEL ROOMS 
15 CABINS 


CLEAN COMFORTABLE MODERN PRIVAT. 
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‘We feature locally | 
made Arts 
& Handicrafts 


‘ BESIDE THE Taku 


across from the Post Office 


Jewellery 


Gold NuggetsandDust —_—§ 
from Yukon & B.C. Streams a 


Gold Jewellery fashioned by 
Yukoners 


Jade, Black Diamonds & 


Ivory (including Mammoth Ivory!) 


' William Atkinson 


Ceramics 


Made in Whitehorse by 
“Midnight Sun Crafts” 


Maury Clark 
_— ee ps Genuine Soapstone Carvings 


Wood Carvings of Yukon Animals x 
Canadian Marcy Mats, Bookmarks & Cards & 
Woodland pxeatens — Whitehorse designed & 
and made x 


S® Cards by “Notably Yukon” 5 


Postcards & Placemats by 
cilities Sat Ss on North we! 
ate | gxclus 


_ Postcard of 
~ | Klondike Gold 
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‘Project Canol’—Getting 


Oh, to get into the great 
unknown. To leave the crowded 
and dusty highways and find a 
little lake somewhere off in the 
tulips where one can enjoy the 
emptiness in this wonderland of 
discovery without losing com- 
plete touch with civilization. 

To find an isolated place yru 
can drive to where it’s unlikely’ 
you will be awakened by the roar 
of trucks travelling the highway 
at night or by the incessant drone 
of a camper trying to negotiate 
itself out of the campground in 
the early hours of the morning. 

It is possible. But to find it you 
should be ready to face a little: 
hardship like doing your own 
cooking or carrying extra gas, 
but nothing that will really tax 
your resources to the limit. 

The South Canol Road 
branches off from the Alaska 
Highway near  Johnson’s 
Crossing, about 120 km. south of; 
Whitehorse. It’s a narrow, 
winding tortuous largely un- 
maintained gravel road that 
creeps approximately another, 
150 km. north towards Faro and 
Ross River. Few drivers will 


venture forth on this road, it has 
no facilities at all between its 
start and finish, but those who do 
will surely appreciate not 
meeting much traffic. 

Lakes, packed with the 
anglers greatest pleasure — 
hungry fish — line the way and 
there are plenty of small 
sideroads, usually complete with 
running water in the form of a 
creek or river, that the driver can 
pull intosfor the night. 

One campground exists near 
the midway point, at Quiet Lake 
and it’s called that because that’s 
‘what it is — quiet — with only the 
occasional whine of a fisherman 
casting his line to break the 
windswept silence. 

Every once in a while a 
helicopter will rise from behind a 
hillock or there will be a stock of 
fuel tanks along the side of the 


road, evidence of an active’ 


mining exploration program, the 
only activity in the area other 


than yourself and the wildlife that’ 
keeps wandering across the road. — 


And there are other signs of 
activity also, but they can be 
traced back almost four decades 


Lost patrol 
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again. 

It was a common trip since 
there had been an annual mid- 
winter patrol from Fort 
McPherson to Dawson City for 
years and when Fitzgerald failed 
to arrive in Dawson City, there 
was little concern. It was ex-: 
pected they would show up soon. 

Not until mid-February, when 
the dis narged Indian guide 
arrived in Dawson City, was it 
known in that town that the patrol 
had even left Fort McPherson. 


The Indian guide had returned to : 


the far northern community, then 
came south by a route different to 
that traveled by the patrols. He 
was surprised to hear they had 
not arrived. 


A search party, lead by Cor- 


poral Dempster, left Dawson 
almost immediately and after a 
long arduous search finally 
discovered the bodies of the fou 
men in April. 

The Fitzgerald party had 
apparently missed the pass 
through the mountains and had 
gotten lost, wandering aimlessly 
until they reached the head 
waters of the Wind River. With 
only a few supplies left, they 
started backtracking the 400 km. 
back to Fort McPherson. _ 

Fighting their way through 
several feet of snow during one of 
the coldest winters on record, 
they ran low on food, started to 
shoot and eat the dogs which 
pulled their sleds _and_ finally 
resorted to eating the leather 
thongs which bound their sleds 
together. 

By this time they were only 40 
km. from Fort McPher#on, but 
two of the constables were dying. 
Leaving them behind while they 
went for help, Fitzgerald and the 
third constable continued 
pushing forward but 16 km. later 
both-succumbed to ‘the elements. 

The last record in Fitzgerald’s 


journal was dated Feb. 5, 1911, 


which meant that the last of the 
party had been dead more than 


three weeks when the search 


- party left Dawson City. Their 
bodies were taken to Fort 
McPherson for burial. 

The route of the Dempster 
Highway today follows ap- 
proximately the route that the 

Fitzgerald patrol would have 
followed had they not missed the 
pass through the Richardson 
Mountains and become lost. The 
Northwest Mounted Police and 
later, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, 
patrols along the route for 


several years after the Fit-: 
zgerald tragedy without the loss . 


of another life. 


continued , 


to a time when there were 
thousands of men working 
towards one aim and this isolated 
corner of North America was 
considered vital to the security of 
the continent. 

December 7, 1941, not only had 
a profound effect on the United 
States, it was also a distant 
warning signal of events that 
were soon to change the face of 
the north and carve out it’s future 
path from the wilderness. 

Already there was the Nor- 
thwest Staging Route (Bomber 


Road), a series of airports up 
through the Yukon and Alaska 
along which planes flew from the 
U.S. to Russia on a lend-lease 
arrangement. 

When the Japanese dropped 
their bombs on Pear] Harbor, it 
became apparent that airports 
were no longer sufficient — now 
there had to be a road through 
northern Canada. 

Thus the Alaska Highway was 
started and, in nine months 
during 1942 and 1943, the 2500 km. 
route from south to north was 


completed. But to consolidate the 
defence of Alaska (by this time 
the Japanese already occupied 
North American soil on the 
Alaskan islands of Kiska and 
Attu), oil was needed and the only 
source in the north was a number 
of wells owned by Imperial Oil at 
Norman Wells, on the MacKenzie 
River in the Northwest 
Territories. 
In May 1942, ‘Project Canol’ — 

‘Canadian Oil’ or ‘Canadian 
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into the great unknown 
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Alaska Northern Oil Line’ — was 
given the go-ahead. Twenty-five 
hundred U.S. Army troops and 
hundreds of cats, shovels, 
storage tanks, light plants, 
welding machines and thousands 
of 45 gallon drums were mustered 
and placed into camps of 500 men 
each along the proposed route. 
The project, to construct a 2,900 
kilometer pipeline and _all- 
weather road from Norman Wells 
to Whitehorse. 

It wasn’t easy. the MacKenzie 
Valley was all muskeg and 


Specialjzin 


swamp. Mosquitoes roamed at 
will, descending in hoards upon 
the unprotected workers. Rivers 
had to be bridged and mountains 
crossed. Then the winter came 
with it’s frigid winds, ice on the 
lakes and rivers, snow storms 
and minus 50 degree tem- 
peratures. 

But the work went on, along 
the north Canol Road from 
Norman Wells to Ross River, 
then along the south Canol Road 
from Ross River to Johnson’s 
Crossing. 

In the meantime, pipeline was 
being laid along the Alaska High- 


pid ay 


a 


way from Whitehorse to Watson 
Lake, Skagway, Alaska, Haines 
Junction and Haines, Alaska, so 
that oil and gas could flow from 
the refinery at Whitehorse to the 
bombers flying ‘Bomber Road’ 
and be shipped to the American 
forces massing to recapture the 
occupied Alaskan islands from 
the Japanese. 

On February 16, 1944, the final 
weld was made and two months 
later, oil flowed from Norman 
Wells to Whitehorse to the allied 
forces in Alaska, then political 
opposition from the United States 
where opposition was raised 
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towards relying upon Canadian 
oil for American needs. 

The Canol was doomed. It was 
shut down in 1945 and in 1947 the 
pipeline and refinery were 
bought, dismantled and sold by a 
Pennsylvania company. The 
refinery ended up in Leduc, 
Alberta and the pipeline itself is 
in use in South America. 

But left behind by the U.S. 
Army were the trucks and 
machinery used to construct the 
road and pipeline. 

The South Canol wa’ clean 
up by the government in the late 


1970’s with most of the rusting ~ 
hulks being disposed off and : 


today few of the scars left by the 
undertaking remain. 

The North Canol is another 
matter. It is still lined with the 
wrecks of old machinery, but the 


The Faro Hotel 


CWO dD 


is under new local 
ownership and management 


We cater to the 
travelling public 
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*24 Guest Room* 
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road itself is a dead-end and used 
mainly by mining exploration 
companies who have camps close 
to the Yukon-NWT border. It is 
not advisable that this road be 
extensively travelled since it is 
not maintained and has no 
facilities for the tourist. 

The South Canol is not only 


‘a good drive, it is a recommended 
trip for those who just want to get 


away, into the great unknown, 
without leaving their luxuries 
behind. 


Room * 
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Mayo—Elsa—Keno 


Mining pales in the face of nature © 


At one time the heart of the. 


McQuesten Valley was the heart 
of the Yukon economy. Wealthy 
with minerals, it once boosted 
mining camps at Silver King, 
Calumet, Wernecke, Galkeno and 
Bermingham, Elsa, Dublin Gulch 
and Thunder Gulch. 


Now only Elsa remains as a 
mine, while the two gulches have 
continued as placer gold mining 
operations. Keno Hill, where 
Wernecke was located, is now 
considered the best spot to climb 
to overlook one of the Yukon’s 
spectacular river valleys and for 
a panoramic view of the 
surrounding mountain ranges. 


Calumet, Galkeno and Ber- 
mingham are merely abandoned 
mine sites with their value today 
being weighed by the number of 
good pictures a visitor can take in 
the easily acessible area. 


There are still three com- 
munities in the area, which 
boasts a population of about 900 
and is accessible by taking the 
turnoff to the right at Stewart 
Crossing on the Klondike High- 
way. Elsa is the second largest, 


“since it is the site of the United 


Keno Hill Mines operation. It is 
basically a residential area, but 
visitors can make use of the 
hotel, restaurant and garage. 


Keno City is only a small 
residential area, with only about 
75 people living there, though 
they have created the Keno City 
Mining Museum, which can give 
the visitor a complete historical 
knowledge of the area. 


Mayo is the biggest and the 
busiest of the communities. It is 
one of the major supply bases for 
mining exploration crews that fly 
into the Ogilvie Mountains and 


Welcome to 


J AND J EMPORIUM 


Comer of 2nd Ave. & Queen 
Dawson City, Yukon 
Phone 993-5335 ~ 


Souvenirs, gift wares, 
Kodak film, clothing and 
more! 


Joan and John Bilton proprietors 


...Where you can shop 
with confidence 


the Mayo River dam would be of 
special interest. 


northerneastern Yukon every 
summer in search of the type of 
mineral wealth that once made 
this valley, now becoming better 
known for its good fishing holes 
than its mining, the centre of the 
territorial economy. 


The town has a _ school, 
hospital, stores, garages and 
hotels. 


For the nature walker, there’s 
a variety of short hikes near 
Duncan Falls and the waterfall 
near Silver King Mine. 


Whitehorse Ski Chalet 


(Hosts of the 1981 World Cup Race 
and North American Championships 


For the fisherman, places like 
Midway Lake, McQuesten Lake, 
Ethel Lake, Haggart Creek and 
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OPEN — MAY: 1P.M. TO9P.M. 
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The White Pass and Yukon Route 


A spectacular view from the comfort 
of one of man’s great engineering marvels 


It’s still North America’s 
longest narrow gauge railway, 
that in itself is quite a novelty. 

But the real appeal of the 
White Pass and Yukon Route is 
| the nothing less than spectacular 
| view of the very mountain valleys 
the stampeders had to struggle 
over to reach the lake head at 
Bennett, B.C., for the last stage in 
their journey to the Klondike — 
which can now be seen from the 
comfort of a railcar on the 
WP&YR. 

There’s a daily passenger 
service between Whitehorse and 
| Skagway, Alaska, which will take 
you through the very pass that 
was the access to the Klondike for 
those gold rushers and along the 
way you will see countless 
reminders of that magnificent 
ordeal. 

The railway itself is a marvel. 
When constructed back in 1900, it 
was considered to be one of the 
world’s great engineering feats. 

Thousands of men, working 
with nothing but their hands, a 
pick and a shovel would work in 
shifts to construct the bed upon 
which the rails would be laid. A 
shift would end when a man 
decided he had earned enough to 
continue his journey to the 
Klondike. Dropping his pick, he 
would take his bedroll and head, 

inland. But behind him was 
another destitute gold rusher who 
had run short of money and was 
willing to work for a while until 
he too had earned another grub 
stake. 


x{f_aunabelie Jy, 


EUROPEAN DINING 


ANNOUNCING our Summer Hours 


To go into effect Monday, May 25 


Lunch: Monday-Friday Dinner: Nightly 
11:30 - 3:00 p.m. 5:30 - 10:00 p.m. 


Brunch Hour: Sunday Only 
11:00 - 2:00 p.m. 


Reservations: 668-2868 
7225 - 7th Ave., Whitehorse 


for men & 


The White Pass and Yukon 
Route railway is the north’s most 
famous railroad (when con- 


Qwanlin Mall structed in 1898-1900, it was 
considered an _ engineering 
667-2569 marvel and compared to the 


seven wonders of the modern 
world. 

Back in 1903, the Klondike 
Mines Railways Company began 
laying tracks to carry gold from 
the creeks of the Klondike Valley 
to Dawson City, 

The narrow gauge railway 
handled most of the gold from the 
better-known Hunker, Gold 
Bottom, Bonanza, Quartz, Little 
Blanche, Sulphur, Eldorado, 
Gold Run and Dominion to the 
lesser known gold-bearing areas 
as far away aS Dome Mountain. 

The line ran along Frort 
Street in Dawson City, then 
crossed a bridge on the Klondike 
River and ran along the hillside 
before turning into the creeks. In 
all the rails ran a total length of 

- 51 km. 

But it 


“the classiest 
collection of jeans 
and cords for you 
to brush cheeks 
with” 


CHARGEX | 


= a 
A 
| Master charge 
Sa U 


wasn’t a complete 


success story. The first attempt 


location of 


Slowly, over a period of two 
year, the rails crept further 
inland from Skagway. Edging 
their way up the side of the pass 
coming up from the coastal 
community, over waterfalls, 
through rock falls, and off into 
the White Pass. Past Dead Horse 
Gulch, where 3,000 starving, 
overworked horses plunged to 
their deaths and their owners had 
to carry the burden the rest of the 
way on their own backs. 

Then the summit of the White 
Pass and the train drops down 
into Canada past the customs 
post at Fraser, along through a 
valley fascinating because of it’s 
arctic tundra character, then 
through the abandoned com- 
munity of Log Cabin. 


_ A lunch stop for the train at 
Lake Bennett, where you meet 
the train coming from 
Whitehorse and pick up hikers 
who have just finished climbing 
the Chilkoot Pass, then along the 


.Shores of Lake Bennett with 


majestic mountains towering 
above. 

Just 80 years ago, there were 
40,000 men here, scrambling to 
build boats and float down the 
lake and onto the Yukon River to 


Dawson City. Only a church they 


built while wintering in Bennett 
now remains of that insane short- 
lived community. 

Then Carcross, where the last 
spike was driven in the railway 
on July 29, 1900, and finally down 
the valley to Whitehorse. 


WP & YR best known, 
but not the only one 


total of six kilometers before 
being abandoned and a new route 
started, which was completed in 
1906. 


To increase the efficiency of 
the railroad a system of stage 
coaches was established to carry 
freight and passengers from 
isolated creek areas to the depot 
either at Sulphur Creek or Grand 
Forks. 


But it was a idea that was born 
a decade too late. With the 
declining gold production and 
diminishing population, the KMR 
became a losing proposition. It 
ceased operation in 1910. 


The miniature steam engines 
that ran the line can still be seen 
resting on rails beside the 
Dawson City Museum. Remnants 
of the railway can be seen along 
the Bonanza Valley area and the 
rail bed along the south bank of 
the Klondike River where the 
railroad ran can also be seen. 
Piles of wheels, railroad ties and 
rails can be found in the former 
Lousetown. 
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Chilkoot 
Pass 


It was 83 years ago that my 
grandfather walked this same 
path. I sometimes wonder if my - 
foot was ever resting’ exactly 
where his trod. Which rock I 
leaned against had supported his 
weight. Which of these mountain 


streams did we both take our - 


refreshment from. Separated 
only by time. 

Such coincidences may have 
happened, but there was a great 
deal more than time between us. 

The trail that today’s hiker 
can follow actually wanders off 
and on the original trail. Now 
there are bridges across streams 
that he had to ford and the Dyea 
that he knew, mountains of 
supplies, equipment, tents, 
buildings and 22,000 miners, is 
just a path overgrown with brush. 

Occasionally you come across 
a remnant of his time — a 
sawmill now crumpled into 
sawdust, stoves, washpans, nails 
and broken crockery hidden in 
the underbrush. The trail from 
Dyea to Finnegans Point is lit- 
tered with parts of my grand- 
father’s time. 

The largest of the goldrush 
towns, Canyon City, is marked 
now only by a shelter constructed 
by the government of Alaska in 
which hikers of my time can stop 
for the night in relative comfort. 

Across a suspension bridge is 
the rusting boiler which once 
powered the Chilkoot Railroad 
and Transportation Company 
tramline, which ran from this 
spot to beyond the summit 16 
kilometers ahead and 1,300 
meters above us. I’m carrying 

maybe 20 kilograms. He needed 
almost 1,000 to be allowed over 


the pass. Possibly some of his 
gear could have gone ahead of 


him on the tramline, to be 
stacked and remain untouched on 
the other side until his arrival. 

Eight kilometers later there is 
Sheep Camp, another shelter 
built for today by the Alaska 
government. When grandfather 
was here this was a strange 
community consisting of 15 
hotels, wattle huts built by New 
Zealand Maoris, and the air hung 
heavy with the stench of hun- 
dreds of horses that had been 
killed after their owners aban- 
doned them to starvation. 

Nothing remains of his time. 

The climb begins here. There 
area few streams, a little snow to 
cross, a few remains of the four 
individual tramlines that ran up 
this valley. 

Today there are few on the 
trail. My grandfather was one of 
thousands who lined head to foot 
for the entire height of the pass, 
each carrying a 100-pound pack. 
Because he had to bring so many 
supplies, a man had to hire native 
guides to help him move his gear. 
If he couldn’t afford them, it 
could take him three months to 
move his supplies to the top. 

One thing hasn’t changed. The 
weather, then as now, is un- 
predictable. It can become 
dangerous in a matter of minutes 
with gusting winds pushing the 
hiker back or a light rain making 
the rock slippery. 

Near the top, one can see the 
remains of one man’s dream. 
Hundreds of canoes lay rotting at 


the summit, more remains of the 
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THE CHILKOOT PASS — In 1898, ‘40, 000 men and women from around the world 
lined up head to foot (above) to climb the pass which represented the shortest 
path through the coastal mountain ranges. Today a solitary hiker pauses at ‘the 
scales’ near the foot of the pass to read one of the plaques which are located at 
each relevant historical site along the way (far right on facing page). 
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Chilkoot 
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tramline clutter the track and a 


pile of greying lumber could be 
the Northwest Mounted Police 
station where my grandfather 
stood to officially cross the 
border from Alaska into the 
Yukon. 

Beyond the summit, a sharp 
descent to Crater Lake. The gold 
rushers didn’t bother walking 
down this hill in winter. They 
built sleds, loaded them with all 
their equipment and slid down to 
the lake or across it. 

The ‘stone crib’ was the 
Canadian end of the tram lines 
that lifted supplies from Dyea. It 
is now a shelter built by Parks 
Canada. 

Continually descending, the 
hiker passes old tent fram2s, boat 
frames and lakes whicl. may 
have decieved the ‘98 into 


thinking he had reached the. 


water head, building his boat and 
setting sail, only to reach the far 
end of the lake’ and 
dissillusionment. 

There are still rusting fry 
pans, a old shovel and a bucket of 
nails that at first glance could be 
new but that a closer look reveals 
has completely disintegrated 
underneath the paint. 

At Lake Lindeman, there is a 
shelter built by Parks Canada. 
Here too is the first formal 
cemetary since Dyea on a trail 
that claimed more than one life. 


Many of the gold rushers, 

possibly my grandfather among 

‘ in, 1898 to 
them, PPR oS inits 


build their boats and continue the 
trip to the Klondike. Some made 
the trip down the river, but it 
ended in disaster in he short set of 
rapids that ajoins Lake Bennett 
to Lake Lindeman. 

Others continued their trek 
along the lake shore to arrive at 
Bennett, a small community now 
serviced by the railway and the 
end of the modern day hike over 
the pass. 

The beaches are long and 
peaceful and are marked by the 
only relics left by the almost 
40,000 people who wintered in this 
spot, built their 7,000 river craft 
and set sail with the first gust of a 


spring wind — rusting tin cans. ~ 


For them, the trip to the gold 
fields had just begun. For us, it 
has ended with only a train ride 
left to take from Bennett to either 
Skagway or Whitehorse. 

The trail is simple for those of 
us with good hiking boots, a 
sleeping bag, a tent and enough 
food to last a few days. 

But in 1898, the stampeders 
were bank tellers, housewives, 
clerks and Victorian Englishmen 
who had never before walked any 
further than from home to their 
job. 

They climbed this pass in 
dress shoes and boots more ac- 
customed to the streets of New 
York than the mountains of the 
north. They had to cary a ton of 
supplies over the pass and, once 
there, survive one of the coldest, 
cruelest winters in northern 
history. 

My foot may have fallen in the 
same spot and I may have sipped 
from the same stream, but the 
trail I followed was not the same 
thabsnysgrandfather knew. yu: 
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Drifting thru history on the 
Yukon River 


Roads are a relatively new 
method of travelling through the 
Yukon. For over a 100 years the 
rivers were the main freeways 
through the wilderness, first with' 
eanoes and rafts and later with 
the fleet of riverboats that 
carried passengers and freight as 
far north as the Bering Straits. 

The Yukon River is still one of 
the most popular of the river 
journeys in the Yukon with up to 
75 people a day travelling the 640 
kilometers separating Dawson 
City and Whitehorse. 

It’s not a difficult stretch of 
water with only one set of rapids 
at Five Finger Rapids, exciting 
and challenging but not 
dangerous, and another at Rink 
Rapids, which has been by- 
passed by a channel on the far 
right. 

Before starting on the trip 
however, there are certain 
precautions to take. Register 
with the RCMP before you leave 
Whitehorse to head downstream: 
to Dawson City. They can supply 


you with a list of the supplies you~ 


should be carrying in order to 
survive the 10-day to two week 
trip, a map of the river and they 
will ensure that someone will 
‘come looking should you be 
unfortunate enough to have a 
mishap and end up ‘Stranded 
somewhere along the way. 

They will also give you a list of | 
the rules that will enable you to 
make the trip more enjoyable for, 
yourself and the people following: 
you. They will also inform you: 
whether you will require a fire 
permit or not. 

There are several areas tc 
launch for your journey. 
Whitehorse itself is the most 
common with Lake Laberge 
being the second, The Whitehorse 
launching adds about 30 km. to 
the over-all length of the trip, 
while the lake launching enables 
you to miss about one-third of the 
entire distance of one of the 
Yukon’s windiest and most un- 

predictable bodies of water. 
Lake Laberge is famous for 
the number of riverboats that 
rest at the bottom of it and it is 
advisable to stick close to the 
Shore while negotiating its 
length. 

Once past the river, you enter 
a journey through history. 
Wrecks of old riverboats litter the 
banks and wood camps, where 
the riverboats stopped to restock 
their wood supply, can be visited 
and explored at length with a 
camera. 

There’s an old ship yard anda 
camp ground at Hootelinqua, 
about 50 km. past Lake Laberge 


and in the center of the island — 


which is in the center of the river, 
there’s a old riverboat that was 
taken out of the water for repairs’ 
and never launched again. 

Further on down the river 
there’s a junction where the Big: 
Salmon River joins, and an old! 
Northwest Mounted Police 
barracks and Indian Village can 
be seen on the shore. 


There’s an old dredge tha’ 


sank at the 4th of July Bend anu 


there’s good fishing and camp-: 
sites at most of the creeks along 
the way as well as remnants of 
the old telegraph line that ran 
between Dawson and Whitehorse 
almost 80 years ago. 

Eventually you come to the 
junction of the Little Salmon 
River and another abandoned 
Indian village that can be toured. 
In the distance can be heard the 
sound of trucks on the Campbell 
Highway, the first sign of 
civilization since you launched. 


ra 
ae 


Finally, a few more hours 
spent sunbathing and casually 
drifting along in the 16 km. per 
hour current brings you past 
Eagles Nest Bluff, an imposing 
rock which looms over the river _ 


Cont’d on p. 36 


KLONDIKE): 
River Tours 


Call'668-2328 668-3161 
, sexeensDailysaansee 
-BAR-B-Q 
TOUR 


at 6 p.m. 
Covers 30 miles of river 
B.B.Q. Steak Dinner 
Beer & Wine Available 
Duration of tour: 314 -4 hours | 
Destination — Egg Island 


Only $2495... person 


WK WAKA KKK KKK 
1 Day 
Canoe Trip 


6 ‘Unguided’ ? 


Two persons: $4900 per 
' per canoe 


Depart from Whitehorse before 
Noon and pick up at Lake LeBarge 
Duration: up to you 


fy SETTLE EEEEEEEELETESESTEE TELE ELLER THERES ESEEEL TEES 


TésM 


WHITEHORSE’S NEWEST AND FINEST! 


Centrally located 


at the corner of 4th and Main ST., Whitehorse 


30 bright and modern rooms 
Cable T.V. 
Telephones _ 
Coffee Shop—&Dining Room 
Fully licenced 
Nugget Lounge 


668-7644 


(ECEEEEESESESECECCETE 


eFRAW it 
FOLLIES 


_ VAUDEVILLE REVUE 


_ STARRING THE ILLUSTRIOUS 
PATRICIA JOAN CROSS 


THOSE BEAUTIFUL HIGH- STEPPING 


CAN CAN GIRLS? 


HUMOROUS RECITATIONS OF THE POETRY OF 


ROBERT SERVICE 


“The Cremation of Sam McGee” 


MUCH MORE FAMILY 
ENTERTAINMENT 


‘in the turn-of-the-century gold rush 
atmosphere of the 


BONANZA ROOM, at the 

TRAVELODGE, WHITEHORSE 

FOR TICKET INFORMATION CALL 
ATLAS TRAVEL 668-3161 


May 26 - Sept 20 shows at 9:15 p.m. 

June 15 - Aug. 23 shows at 7:00 p.m. and ie 

Performing daily during peak of season 

No Monday show May 26 - June 15 and 
Sept 1 — Sept 20 


seeeeeseseteress 


ce 
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A SIGHT YOWLL NEVER 
SEE. A dog musher races 
down the frozen Yukon 


pease iad & : A T [ I N I N N i! River towards the river- 
DEPENDENT CRUISE/AIR-LAND ADVENTURES 1981 [ boats Casca and 
CaaS ee 3 2 £ x as va oe tT 


Whitehorse. The 
mushers still race on the 
_river but the riverboats 
burned down seven 
years ago. 


Yukonisms 


The population of Whitehorse 
‘IS approximately 16,000, which 
represents more than half of the 
territories population. The area 
of the Yukon is approximately 
373,000 km2. 


There are 190 known bird 
species that are native to the 
Yukon, Some of the more unusual 
include the gyrfalcon, the 
harlan hawk, the hawk-owl, the 
great gray owl and three species 
of ptarmigan. Others that 
migrate to or through the area 
include the trumpeter swan, the 
golden eagle, the peregrine 


We have full 
Facilities to Serve perce re is 


(seagulls) use the territory as a 
You nesting area before migrating 
south, Waterfowl is also common 
and includes the arctic loon, 
grebe:, mallards, mud ducks and 


*Licenced canvasback ducks. Singers in- 
ee. clude the wood warbler and the 
——<_o Dining Room swainson thrush. 
_ Sightsee the north...with a sourdough! *Lake Side View The Yukon is surrounded by 
, : : 5 . ° tains. To the south and west 
Alaska and Yukon are an awesome wilderness region with a *Reservations ee the falsity Genie 


elke! goldrush past and a modern frontier spirit. They are R d d 
places you have only dreamed of or read about in Jack London : ecommenade ilvi 
-or Robert Service. Once remote and forbidding they can now be aeieae vibe aretiee cat = 


tains. North is the Dawson range, 


yours to experience with Atlas Tours. the British Mountains. 


For Arctic and Glacier Bay tours, Inside Passage Cruises, Pr oprietors: Milt & Bonnie Brown Seperating the Yukon and the 
Motorcoach Tours, or local sightseeings and attractions in Z Northwest Territories are the 
Juneau, Skagway, Whitehorse, Dawson City, Fairbanks and Phone Box 240 Richardson Mountains, the 


Anchorage, travel with the company that calls the north home ( . Selwyn and Logan ranges and the 
Z 604) = Atlin, B.C. MacKenzies. To the southeast are 


For information and reservations phone: (403) 668-3161 : 651-7543 VOW 1A0 the Cassiars and in the Yukon 
: eo TraveLodge Mall ; interior are the Campbell, 
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River trip 


Cont'd from p. 32 


on the right side, and past that, 
the halfway point, Carmacks, a 
chance to refuel, have a_ beer, 
catch-up on the news etc. etc. 

Not so much further away is 
the infamous’ Five-Finger 
Rapids, which can be negotiated 
safely only through the narrow 
channel on the right side and it is 
quickly followed by the Rink 
Rapids, through which a channel 
has been blasted and there is no 
real challenge left. 

Yukon Crossing is marked by 
a collection of old houses on the 
left bank is one point where the 
old stage route. between Dawson 
and Whitehorse crossed the river. 

Minto is your next sign of 
civilization. It is a popular 
riverside campground which is 
accessible from the Klondike 
Highway as well. Once an Indian 
Village, it still has some vestiges 
of it’s past in the bush around the 
main camping area. 

Restoration has created a 


wonderland for the historian at 


Fort Selkirk, which is only ac- 
cessible by river. Here, the 
federal government has spent 
time and money and restored 
many of the buildings which once 
housed the population in this town 
which was the base of operations 
for the Yukon Field Force and 
one of the major riverboat stops 
between Dawson and Whitehorse. 

From here it’s a short drift to 
Selwyn,a former telegraph 
station and now a campground. 

History begins to get confused 
with the modern pioneer. Now 
mixed among the old abandoned 
cabins. are occupied residences. 

Modern pioneers who want to 
just ‘get away from it all’ and 
some not-so-modern pioneers 
who have spent their entire lives 
along the banks of the river. 
Among them can be included 
‘Cowboy’ Larry Smith, a Yukon 
trapper who has become a legend 
in his own time in Alaska for his 


exploits in the world’s longest 


dog-sled race, the 1,860 km. 
Iditarod from Anchorage to 
Nome, and the Burien’s, who run 
the only motel and store ex- 
clusively for river travellers on 
Stewart Island. 


The worst disaster to occur on 
the Yukon River happened when 
a crewman accidently fired into a 
keg of powder on the riverboat 
Columbian and it .exploded, 
killing five men and sinking the 


ship near an area called Eagle 


Rock which is accessible both 


from the river and from the 


Campbell Highway. 


Books, Champion Juicers 


Closed Wed & Sundays 


FIVE FINGER RAPIDS Is still one of the tr 


aps that 


S 


await the unwary river traveller. The rapids, named 
for the four ‘finger’s’ of rock that divide the river, 
has been mostly tamed by water level controls on 
the river but can still way-lay the careless. 


For those who were wondering 
what happened to the fleet of 
riverboats that chugged their 
way up and down this sweeping ~ 
river, a graveyard on the back of 
Stewart Island contains more 
than it’s fair share of wrecks. 

A little further on, there’s 60- 
mile Island, site of one of the 
Yukon’s first trading post and 
later a farm, but little remains 


_ beyond a few cabins, 


Finally you can see the scar on 
the hillside above Dawson and 


OF YUKON'S LARGEST MINE 


JUNE 1-AUGUST 21 
WEEKDAYS 10:30 A.M. & 2 P.M. 


THE NUMBER PER. TRIP IS LIMITED — PLEASE CALL AHEAD 
TO ENSURE ANY TOUR REQUESTS. PHONE 994-2600 


then you are there. Seeing almost 
the same view that thousands of 


‘gold rushers. saw as they came 


closer to the fabled Klondike 
River Valley. 
Most river travellers stop here 
but others carry on another 800 
km. to Circle City or Fort Yukon 
in Alaska. The major drawback 
against continuing is the cost of 
getting yourself and your 
equipment out of the settlements 
further up the river. They are 
only accessible by river or by air. 


CYPRUS ANVIL 


MINING CORPORATION 
FARO, YUKON 


SES 
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CHARBROILED STEAKS _ 


9 
get a REAL meal! 


Mr. Mikes Family Rest. 
welcomes you to the — 
Yukon in 81 


Serving Steaks, Seafood, 
_ Chickenburgers, Fishburgers 


andthel&only =| 


Mikeburger 


Salad Bar included with all 
Steaks & Seafood 


11:30A.M.— 9 P.M. 
11:30 A.M. — 10 P.M. 
11:30 AM.— 9 P.M. 

NOON— 9P.M. 


MON. — THURS. 
FRI. — 

SAT. 

SUN. — 


LOCATED AT 4TH & MAIN 
BESIDE THE ROYAL BANK 
667-2242 
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PORCUPINE CARIBOU 
HERD numbers about 
100,000 and migrates 
from the central 
Yukon during winter 
to the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean for spr- 


ing calving. They can 
sometimes be seen in 
early September 
crossing the Dempster 
Highway. The herd, 
the last of its kind, is 
one of the sensitive 
environmental issues 
that must be con- 
sidered in the plann- 
ing of any develop- 
ment (roads, pipelines 
etc.) in the northern 
Yukon. 


Yukonisms 


During the shortage of food 

» during the winter of 1897-98, the 
police were on reduced rations 
and refused to take anyone to jail 
unless they had their own rations. 


S 
f A Center Ltd." 


San 203 Hanson Street 
Whitehorse, Yukon Terr. 


Canada, Y1A 4Y3 
Homemade Sausages _. phone ¢403) 667-7583 


Choose from 15 different kinds 
Fresh & Frozen Meats 
Escargots & Accessories 


Chocolates & Novelties 
Choose from a large selection 


Short of time and thinking 
of missing 


Dawson City 


_ Now you won't have to!! 


Mount’ Logan, in Kluane 
National Park, is Canada’s 
highest peak at 6,600 metres. 
There are seven other mountains 
over 6,000 metres tall in the park 
and five more over 4,800 metres, 


The record low temperature 
for the Yukon is minus 63 degrees 
(minus 81 fahrenheit) in Snag on 
Feb. 3, 1947 and the highest 
recorded temperature was in 
Mayo on June 14, 1969 at 36 
degrees (97 fahrenheit). 


For cheese lovers — what a variety 
Canadian & Imported Cheeses 


The motto on the wall of city 
hall in Whitehorse is the ancient 
Athenian oath. It says: 

~ “We will never bring disgrace to 
this our city, by any act of 
dishonesty or cowardice. We will 
fight for the ideals and sacred 
things of the city, both alone and 
with many. We will revere and 
obey the city laws and do our best ~ 
to incite a like respect and 
reverence in those above us who 
are prone to annul or to set them 
at naught. We will strive un- 
ceasingly to quicken the public to 
civic duty. Thus in all ways we 
will transmit this city, not only 
not less, but greater, better and 
more beautiful than it was 
transmitted to us.” 


CINEMA CENTRE 
CINE-INFO PHONE 667-2462 


oe. 


Effective June 14th, our 7:00 a.m. 
departure to this historic City means you 
can enjoy all the attractions and return 
to Whitehorse in the late afternoon. 


Same day service available Ip 
Monday through Friday ee 7 Nights 


304 Wood St. 
ENJOY A SHOW 


WHILE IN WHITEHORSE 


The main varieties of trees 
found in the Yukon include the 
White Spruce, Lodgepole Pine, 
Trembling Aspen, Black Spruce, 
Balsam Poplar, Alpine Fir, 
White Birch and Tamarack. 


A Week 


SHOWTIAAES 
7:00 & 9:00 PM 


Phone 667-2462 The first White Pass 


: = For Feature Information wr a passenger train to leave Lake 

< 1 Es Bennett carried $500,000 in be 
dust — on July 6, 1899. Af a cost of 
$2. million the 176 kilometers. of 
rail from Skagway to Whitehorse 
: took two years to build and was 
: @ pl ( My x , 
¢ ‘ey Ca ae SSy | ui 
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For details, contact Trans North Turbo Air 
at 668-6616 or your travel agent 
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Hot Springs resort is award winner 


‘Perfect place to spend a Yukon summer’ 


By ANNE TEMPELMAN-KLUIT 
Staff Reporter 

It doesn’t look like much to 
base a business on. A clear, deep 
rock pool, about two metres 
across, steaming gently, 
smelling slightly, with numerous 
shining bubbles rising briskly to 
the surface. This is the source of 
the Takhini Hot Springs. 

One elderly couple in a trailer 
from Abbottsford, B.C., came for 


‘a night last summer and stayed a 


month. In late May they came 


_ back, for another night, or two, or 


20. “It’s the perfect place to 
spend a Yukon summer,” they 
explained, and it is. 


Takhini Hot Springs is 30 km 


from Whitehorse, and many local 
people consider it the town’s 
recreation centre, but it is the 
tourists who make the hot springs 
a thriving business. The present 
owner, Erwin Kreft, estimates 
that 80,000-100,000 people visit the 
hot springs each year, and the 
‘summer months account for the 
majority of visitors. 

In April, the Krefts received 
the Yukon Visitors Association’s 
sourdough award for ‘their 


contribution to tourism in the , 


territory. 
The pool is the main at- 
traction. When the water bursts 


. up from the ground, at a steady 


190 1 per minute, it is almost 50 C. 


- Kreft adds chlorine and cold 


water and pipes it under the 
restaurant and changing rooms 


to warm them, and the water 


AAPA clea 


a ae UF, 


then emerges into the pool at a 


soothing 40 C. “‘We haven’t had- 


heat on here since April,”’ Kreft 
says proudly. 

Insummer, the pool is drained 
five times a week. ‘‘It takes about 
14 or 15 hours to fill it each time, 
but it’s mecessary because of 
leaves and grass and. the 
sediment — and Band-Aids,”’ 
Kreft says, In winter, with fewer 
customers, he changes the water 
two or three times a week. 

Summer hours are from 9 
a.m. to10 p.m.; during the winter 
it’s noon to 10 p.m. ‘“‘It would be 
easier, and more economical, to 
only open part-time in the winter, 
or just on the weekends, but that 

-would confuse people. And not 
everybody gets the weekend off,”’ 
Kreft explains. 

Alleged ‘‘healing’ properties’ 
of mineral springs may not all be 
imagined, Kreft says. He has had 
the mineral content of the water 
analyzed and says in small 
amounts it is good for people. 
“Unchlorinated, of course,’’ he 
adds quickly. The spings contain 
calcium, magnesium and iron. 
The constant warmth relaxes the 
muscles, Kreft says some of his 
most satisfied customers are 
truck drivers who soak away the 
bumps and bruises of Yukon 
driving. 

In winter the spings hover 
around 33 C, but at -20 and with a 
brisk wind, that sometimes 


doesn’t seem hot enough.“‘I'd like’ 


to put in a boiler to boost the pool 
temperature in the winter, but 
that’s an expensive operation,” 
Kreft comments. 


Since taking over the hot. 


yee four years ago, Kreft we 


peng Me hae paid for 


had surveyed, an additional 85 
additional hectares, but is still 
waiting for title to it. “It’s going 
to come eventually. It’s been 
eight years, four for the previous 
owners, and four for us. Maybe in 
another two years,’’ Kreft 
remarks optimistically. 

In the winter he breaks about 
10 km of the trails for skiing and 
leaves the rest untouched for 
those who like their skiing rough. 
In summer the trails are for 
hiking and horse riding. Trail 
rides are an added attraction 
from mid-May to October, or 
“until the snow gets too deep.” 
Six days a week the horses take 
riders on a comfortable hour-long 
ride at $6 an hour. There are two 
routes, one more demanding than 
the other, and the skill of the 
riders determines which ride 
they take. 

‘‘We don’t make money on the 
horses,”’ Kreft says reflectively. 
“It costs about $2 per day per 
horse, and a bale of hay is $6 to $8, 
if you truck it in yourself. It costs 
about another $4 a bale if you get 
it delivered.”’ 

In winter the horses are kept 
in a huge log barn, but roam in 
wide fields when it’s warm 
enough. In summer they are 
mostly corralled close to the pool, 
although they are also put out to 


pasture, especially on Friday, © 


their “day off.’ Kreft explains, 
‘““The weekends are usually 
pretty busy ior the horses, so on 
Fridays thev rest.” 

Visitors can tent in one part of 
the private, wooded campground 
or hook up their trailers in 
another part. Kreft has some 
visitors who want to be away 
from the other campers, and 
these people ke allows to stay in 
the woods in another part of his 35 
titled hectares. Campers are 
supplied with firewood and 
barbeques, and the outdoor 
biffies come complete with cut- 
out moons in the doors. 


Now, Kreft is busy puttingina | 


pienie area near the pool. 


“Usually people rent a campsite | 


for picnics, but this will be bet- 
ter,’’ he says — and cheaper. 
Camp sites are hard to come by 
in June, July and August, and the 
outdoor area* -beside’ the 
restaurant is for its patrons. 

Restaurant business is brisk 
all day. Many campers wander in 
for bacon and eggs after an early 
morning’ swim. The house 
speciality is black forest cake, 
and hot dogs, hamburgers and 
sandwiches are always on the 
menu. But eath day the cook 
provides a special dish, which 
can be anything from curried: 
chicken to barbequed ribs. 

All pies and cakes are made 
on the premises, and nine girls 
work in two shifts 
restaurant. Kreft says he keeps 
his prices competitive because 
the pool business subsidizes the 
restaurant. : 

Most of his staff are neighbors 
or their children, and getting help 
is never a problem. Younger kids 
have part-time jobs cleaning up 
the grounds, ‘‘lots of garbage at 
the end of each day,’’ Kreft’s 
wife, Mary Ellen, Pata: SO 


Boe cosh non irndingenis = 


in the- 


says the interest rate on his loan 
makes it impossible for him to 
launch into new projects at the 
moment. But he brightens up 
when he reviews his afternoon. 
“We are going to ride out to a 
lake about 12 miles from here. I 
just cut a trail to it. I’ve ordered 
4,000 rainbow trout fingerlings 
from Vancouver, and I have to 
make sure the lake is open before 
they are flown up.’’ The 
fingerlings will be helicoptered 
into the lake, and Kreft hopes 


fishing will be good next year. 
The Krefts and their two 
teenage children live in a log 
house on the edge of the small 
lake. Runoff from the pool keeps 
the lake open all winter, and a 
group of mallard ducks have 
decided this is a good place to call 
home. Last year Kreft built a 
duck house which the ducks 
scorned, but wintered happily 
beneath. The duck house will 
soon become a nursery, however, 
and the ducks dine well from the 


restaurant scraps, 

“T'd like to put in a sauna, and 
do something with the old pool,” 
Kreft remarks, surveying with 
satisfaction the busy parking lot, 
cheerfully splashing swimmers, 
a surprisingly large number of 
filled camping spaces and a brisk 
trade in french fries. 

“Certainly we’re on call 24 
hours a day, seven days a week in 
the summer, but I like that. I’ve 
always been busy and working at 
full speed,” Kreft says. 


WATSON LAKE 


VARIETY STORE 


Box 232 


*Cassette & 8-Track Tapes 


* Ti ovs 
* Sunglasses 


“Patent Remedies 


536-7538 | 
*Films 


Oper Sever Days AWeek 


Kentucky 


Fried 


Chicken. ; 


Yakor 


To rapey/ 


2054 - = Ave. at Rogers St. 
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_ Whitehorse, Yukon 


By LESLIE COLE 
Staff Reporter 
Battling with bugs is a full 
time job for Chris Fredrickson. 
The 29-year-old northern 
Ontario native is the Yukon 
government’s mosquito 
gladiator: entomologist (insect 
biologist) and co-ordinator of the 
territory's mosquito control 


program. 

From April to September each 
year he works spraying snow- 
melt pools where mosquitoes are 
likely to hatch, teaching com- 
munity municipal workers to do 
truck spraying against adult 
populations. and counting the 
numbers of survivors. 

Spraying is limited to 


populated centres and is not done 
in campgrounds or along the 
Alaska Highway. 

What about the tourists? 

‘We've got to give them a 
taste of the Yukon,”’ he says with 
a straight face. ‘‘It’s not feasible 
to spray campsites. The 
population’s too small and 
transient.”’ 


Welcome to Whitehorse 
on the trail of ’98 


After a hard day on the highway, treat 


yourself to an exquisite meal at 


OPEN 11A.M.— 1A.M. 
MON THRU SUN. 
POOL TABLE 


THE PROSPECTOR 


DINING LOUNGE 


HOURS: Lunch — 11:30 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. Mon. thru Sat. 
Dinner — Open at 5:00 p.m. 


esteaks, seafood, salad bar 
ewe have the finest cuisine 
served by a thoughtful and 
friendly staff 

¢banquets for small groups 


2ND & ALEXANDER 


_ Meetina friendly, country atmosphere 


For reservations. 
call 668-4949 


Third & Jarvis Street, 
Whitehorse 


SUNDAY 11 AM. —8P.M. 
JAM SESSION 2-8SUN. 


667-6677 
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Biting the bug back—at $3 per head 


The Yukon government 


spends about $68,000 annually on 
mosquito 
almost $3 per person. 


extermination — 


That’s cheaper than insect 
repellant. But spraying does not 
replace bug dope. 

Fredrickson explains spring 
spraying is only done for about 
five kilometres in each direction 
from populated centres at 
swamps earmarked as probable 
breeding grounds. 

“We try to reduce the 
population as much as possible 
without blanket spraying,’’ he 
says. 

’ When he started as mosquito 
control co-ordinator in 1977, the 
government sprayed 12,000 


for. mosquitoes. 


CHRIS FREDRIKSON 


of permanent pools which hatch 
in June and live as adults through 
the winter, hibernating to breed 


again in spring. 

Although people have been 
known to mistake Yukon 
mosquitoes for a species of 
Northern bird and Yukoners 
refer to the pests fondly as the | 
annual air show (that runs from ° 
May to September) Fredrickson 
says mosquitoes actually belong 
to the fly family and are not bugs. 

But he accepts the label of 
‘bug man’ from the layman. 

Fredrickson says no effective 
biological control (a natural 
predator such as another insect 
or bacteria) has yet been found 


Airborne battle against bugs ; 


hectares. The spray area has now . 


been reduced to 1,600. 
“We're more specific about 


areas to spray now,” he explains. _ 


Most of that shrinkage is a 
result of Fredrickson’s own 
vigilant slogging through 
swamps sacrificing his arm to 
count mosquito bites. 

Mosquito populations are 
counted in bites per minute. In 
1951, before the community 
spraying program was launched 
in the area, Porter Creek’s (a 
Whitehorse suburb) mosquito 
population was 50 bites a minute. 

“Mosquito bites don’t bother 
me, never really  have,’’ 
Frederickson says. But he ad- 
mits, “‘I’m not fond of, black- 
flies,”’ 

Fredrickson has a master of 
science degree  in_ pest 
management, a specialized field 
taught in Canada only at Simon 
Fraser University in Vancouver. 

He has a particular interest in 
controlling mosquitos that carry 
diseases, such as malaria, yellow 
fever and encephalitis, and spent 
some time last winter helping the 
Mexican government’s public 
health department set up a 
spraying program similar to the 
Yukon’s. 

There are 26 varieties of 
mosquitoes in the Yukon. Twenty 
bite people. The others bother 
animals. 

Although people exclaim, ‘Got 
*im’ when they kill the offenders 
witha slap, the biters are female. 
They need the blood as a high 
protein meal to lay their eggs. 

Most species deposit their 
eggs in cracks in the soil. The 
eggs over-winter and hatch in 
early summer when the snow has 
melted into seasonal pools or 
swamps. 

Others lay eggs on. thé surface - 


=e gF 


But he gives assurances that, 
the pesticide used has a very low 
toxicity. 

Only two per cent of the 
‘granular mixture that is used to 

dust swamps in spring is actually 
insecticide. The rest is sand. 

The pesticide is not released 
until it gets wet, and Fredrikson 
comments, ‘‘You’d have to eat a 
lot before it would make you~ 
sick.”’ 

The largest cost in mosquito 
control is renting a helicopter to 
do spot spraying. It amounts to 
about $28,000 a year. 

Helicopters are used instead 
of planes, which cannot zero in as 
closely on a breeding ground. 

Fredrikson says_ killing 
mosquitoes does not endanger 
any other insect or animal 
population that might rely on it 
for food. The mosquitoes have a 
habitat only suitable for them, 
and their disappearance does not 
affect other insects. 

After the spring aerial 
spraying campaign, Fredrikson 
and an assistant visit towns with 
a truck mounted with a hand 
sprayer to kill adult mosquitoes. 

Mosquito control is not 
peculiar to the North. Fredrikson 
says Edmonton spends about $1 
million a year on its mosquito 
battle. 

He admits the control is more. 
for convenience and comfort than 
any health hazard. Northern 

“mosquitoes are not the variety 
that carry yellow fever or 
malaria — although some may 
carry encephalitis, also known as 
“sleeping sickness.” 

He says he has not heard 
anyone challenge the expense as 
a luxury, although he asks the 
question himself, ‘‘Is the peace of 
mind of a few people worth 
$68 000 2x crest 
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The Yukon Crest 


The Yukon coat of arms is as 
proud as it’s people. The shield of 
symbolic composition is  sur- 
mounted by a malemute dog. The 
malamute was used extensively 
as a sled dog in the days before 
river traffic, aircraft and roads 
took over and was noted for being 
loyal, courageous, independant 
and having incredible stamina. 

The wavy white and blue 
vertical stripe down the center of 
the sheild represents the Yukon 
River and refers also to the rivers 
and creeks where placer gold was 
discovered and led to the Klon- 
dike goldrush. 

The red Spirelike forms 
represent the mountainous 
country and the gold discs, the 


bail HEE RE 


SEAFOOD, STEAKS & PIZZAS 


eS: 


(Sa5q|__ For Your [SaSz). 
Gia Plectuis 


We will be open 7 days a week 
Daily 5 p.m.— Midnight 
every night 

FRIDAY & SATURDAY UNTIL 2 A.M. 


FREE DELIVERY 
WITH MIN. ORDER 


eHardware 

eClothing 

eFishing Tackle 

e Souvenirs 
_©Camping Supplies 

eHouseware 

eBooks 


eSears Catalogue 
Office 


Open Mon. — Sat. 9 - 12 Noon - 1 - 5:30 


Open Sundays 1 - 5 p.m. 
651-7555 — Box 128 Atlin 
Proprietors: Nancy & Arthur Mitchell. 


| 
| 


: seriYore ones eYlere. sna refer cne xt yoreoneseforeon exiforns 0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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mineral resources. 

The St. George’s Cross is in 
reference to the early explorers 
and fur traders from Englanc 
who were mainly responsible for 


Territory. 

The roundel and bells in the 
center of the cross represent the 
fur trading companies that 


flower that is usually the first 
plant to grow in an area recently 
devastated by fire. The fireweed 
can be seen under the shield on 
the territorial flag. The colors of 


followed the early explorers. 
The flower for the territory is 
the Fireweed, a tall reddish 


pe = teat Spe er vt \ 
, ft» ~~ When in Whitehorse 
Drop into the 


the exploration and early 
development of the Yukon 


the flag are white (snow), blue 
(sky) and green (forest). 


¥ 


Coo) 


— STAR 


STATIONERY 


STORE; 
208 MAIN STREET >, 
+ NORTHERN BOOKS 
NORTHERN STATIONERY - 


vv WANTED POSTERS 
y< POSTCARDS 


Located directly across from the Airport 


SELF-SERVE 
STATION 


Reasonably priced 
accommodation 


—Colour T.V. | 
— Phones | 
| 


—Full Bath 


Cafe and Dining Room. 
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But not Samuel F. Tilden. 
| f | Back in 1925 when he started his car rental company, 
, {ft Sam insisted on offering nothing but the best in good | 
7 | : old-fashioned value and service. A 
{| 


|! Some people think old-fashioned means old-hat. Out-of-date. | 7 


Times have changed, but over the years, Sam proved 
4 : that providing his customers with nothing but the best 
ih \ pays off. While other car rental companies battled to 
i 


maintaining quality in the fine GM cars and trucks he 
rented, at fair and competitive rates. 


So next time you need wheels - why not rent first class , | 
Call Tilden 667-2521 | 


end avenue = Lambert Hee in aes 


_TIEDEN, 


| get their prices lower and lower, Sam insistedon =| 
: 
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THE PLACE TO BROWSE Bt. 102 


o KH 


isn fy ue 
«= ISH =A : 
Hart 


1A years: orininesty 


203 Main at 2nd ON MAIN Phone 667-2358 


“Crossroads of the Yukon’’ 


9. Shannon Rie 


THE PLACE WHERE 
ele IS PLEASED 


a <a) 


Take home a memento (from MAC’s) for 
mother, sister, nephew, cousin, girl friend, 
uncle, daughter, step-son, father, hus- 
band, brother, mistress, neighbour, 
accountant, baby-sitter, dog catcher, 
bridge club, postman, senator, president, 
yourself, a stranger ... Or buy nothing. 
Just smile at us and have a great time 
browsing. 

And just for fun, see what you can buy for 
less than $2,367,423.86. 

(Well, we're sure portent 


Ge AGS Bring the 
20 whole family 


RR, 
NS 


TERT 7 


~ OVER 700 000 VISITORS LAST YEAR 


